



















rEAMMMMED»D TO OUTPERFORM 


IN EVERY AUSTIN-WESTERN POWER GRADER | 











All-Wheel Drive, All-Wheel Steer 
work together...doing things 
impossible for ordinary graders 


Graders with rear drive only have to push the lazy, dead weight 
of the front end, which requires extra power and thus lowers the 
operating efficiency. Put power on the front wheels and you get 
working weight—not dead weight. Then all weight is on driving 
wheels, contributing 100 percent to traction. 

All-Wheel Steer makes Austin-Western graders.twice as ma- 
neuverable as those with front steer only; steering that lets you 
“swing that rear-end” for handling every job with maximum 
efficiency. 

All-Wheel Drive for maximum mobility and 30 percent more 
Power-at-the-Blade — power that is made still more effective by 
Torque Converter drive. All-Wheel Steer for extreme maneuver- 
ability. Put them together and you have teamwork that keeps 
Austin-Western Power Graders working where other graders 
fail. Austin-Western Works, Construction Equipment Division, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation, Aurora, Illinois. 


The teamwork of All-Wheel Drive and All-Wheel 
Steer makes the grader as sure footed as a mule. 































Working upgrade on hairpin switchbacks is easy 
for the A-W grader. 
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The American Forestry Association, publishers of Ameri- 
can Forests, is a national organization—independent and 
non-political in character—for the advancement of intelli- 
gent management and use of forests and related resources 
of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is to create an enlightened public appreciation of 
these resources and the part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Created in 1875, it is the 
oldest national forest conservation organization in America. 
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Half of the Melon 


Epiror: 

As one member, May I express the hope 
that AFA will go after the other half of 
the mining melon (March issue, page 9). 
The Al Sarena case is a good peg to hang it 
on. Give this top priority. 

The water problem has two parts—A. 
Quantity and B. Quality. Quantity may re- 
quire a lot more study. I see no reason 
why the fight against stream pollution 
should not be waged with all vigor with- 
out delay. 

I hope Mission 66 will not permit con- 
cessionaires to develop tennis courts, bowl- 
ing alleys and other recreational facilities 
which can be enjoyed just as well outside 
the national parks. The congestion in the 
parks is such that people should not be 
encouraged to linger after they have had 
their fill of scenery. 

Charles H. Porter 
Tamworth, N. H. 


Slow Match 


Epiror: 

There are two lines in Shakespeare’s 
“King John” that flashed into my mind 
when I saw the May number of Forests. 

It seems to me it would be well for you 
to have your secretary type them for you 
to stick in the corner of your desk pad. 

They are: 

“How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done!” 

As a farmer’s wife, I shudder to think 
of what might happen to haylofts if some 
one decided to follow the graphic—photo- 
graphic—instructions of just how to go 
about making a slow match. 

Mrs. Charles A. Collins 
365 Camden Ave. 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Fire Conference Issue 


The Fire Conference edition of AMFRICAN 
Forests is truly a valuable piece of forestry 
literature. You did a marvelous job. It 
was most gratifying to me, after more than 
four months of gruelling work, to see the 
conference concluded on such a high plane. 

Frank Heyward, Jr. 
Vice President 
Gaylord Container Corp. 


Timber Access Road Bill 


EpIror: 

Page 8 of the April issue of AMERICAN 
Forests discusses §. 3420, the timber access 
road bill. The story credits me as being 
the author; and I feel it would be proper 
to call to your attention that Senators 
Magnuson, Jackson, Neuberger, Murray, 
Mansfield, Lehman, Kefauver, Scott, Hum- 
phrey and McNamara joined with me as 
co-sponsors of this bill. 
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There is one thought I would like to ex- 
press on the bill. Our major public timber 
holdings are in the West where forest in- 
dustry owns 35% of the timber while 57% 
is in federal ownership and farm timber 
ownership is only 5%. This is in marked 
contrast to the East where federal timber 
is only 7% but farm timber is 40%. 

I have been tremendously impressed by 
the Timber Resource Review because it 
provides a factual basis from which we can 
develop the forestry programs we need. If 
our western federal forests are going to 
make the contribution to our economy that 
they must by 1975 and by the year 2000, 
we are going to have to be in position to 
manage them. 








Executive Committee 


The officers and executive com- 
mittee of The American Forestry 
Association will meet in Washing- 
ton on July 6. In addition to the 
business affairs of the association, 
the group will carefully explore 
three conservation matters, Fred 
E. Hornaday, executive vice presi- 
dent, announced. They are: 1) A 
Senate Bill (S.4013) introduced by 
Senator Humphrey to create a Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem; 2) A proposal to make a na- 
tional park of Dinosaur National 
Monument; 3) A proposed admin- 
istration move to transfer the pres- 
ent fisheries functions of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to a new 
agency in the Department of the 
Interior. Officers and members 
scheduled to attend are President 
Don P. Johnston, Vice President 
Wilson Compton, Karl T. Frederick, 
Edward P. Stamm, George White, 
Hal Shepard and James J. Storrow. 











My interest is in approaching this task 
in a logical order. No matter what the 
relative level of forest management is to be 
in the future, roads are a basic require- 
ment. The purpose of our access road bill 
is to fulfill this basic need. An adequate 
road system will enable our public forests 
to provide a continuous and abundant sup- 
ply of timber for an industry which de- 
pends heavily for its raw materials on tim- 
ber it does not own. These roads will also 
promote recreational use and will enable 
better forest protection and management. 

It is a source of encouragement to me 
that so many of my colleagues have joined 
with me on this bill. 

Wayne Morse 
United States Senator 
Oregon 


Vanishing Species? 


Eprror: 
I enjoyed Mr. Jackman’s article in ow 





March, 1956 issue of AMERICAN Forests. 
I started living in Custer County, Mon- 
tana in 1904 and still live there, although 
it isn’t Custer County anymore (because 
of county division in the day of the home- 
steader). I am not an expert on_ th 
country, because everybody who hasn't 
lived here is. 

But Mr. Jackman did pretty well. He 
points out that the stockmen “tried to 
husband the grass,” then he says, “Con- 
servation was impossible.” It may be 
mostly semantics, but I would - say, 
“Grass husbandry was impossible because 
the conservationists made it impossible.” 

In 1900, the national cattlemen’s organ- 
ization made a real effort to get some 
kind of a leasing bill through the Con 
gress. After that, they were put in jail 
for attempting to practice grass husbandry. 
As Mr. Jackman points out, range man 
agement is so well worth while that 
ranchers are doing it on thousands and 
thousands of their own acres. Uncle Sam’s 
record as a landlord isn’t so hot. 

Mr. Jackman does have one little state- 
ment that requires careful reading to avoid 
misinterpretation, ‘That is in regard to 
payments to counties in lieu of taxes. 
In these parts, at least, federal grazing 
lands do not pay as much in lieu of taxes 
as privately owned lands of the same chai 
acter pay in taxes. In addition, the pri- 
vately owned lands are developed largely 
at private expense, while the government 
lands are mostly undeveloped, and even 
this undevelopment involves government 
expense. 

I would hate to see the grizzlies, 
whoopers, graylings and buffalo extermi 
nated (although it would embarrass me 
considerable if grizzlies and buffalo were as 
thick around here now as they were when 
Lewis and Clark went through), but 
there is one species I am not so sure 
about. If the conservationists were ex- 
terminated, it might be easier to get bettei 
land use. 


Dan Fulton 
Fulton Ranch Co. 
Ismay, Montana 


(Editor’s Note—In the event some 
readers interpret Mr. Fulton’s “modest 
proposal” to exterminate conservation- 
ists as the answer to the question 
“What have the stockmen been doing 
lately?”, it should be explained that 
this is humor. For a considered reflec- 
tion of Mr. Fulton’s views on the sub- 
ject of grazing problems, we _ refer 
readers to his article “Emotionalism 
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Range” in the June, 
American Forests.) 


Our Home 


finished reading the article 
rth is Our Home” in the 
sts and I want to express 
to you for writing such 
It h.as put into writing 
many ‘Of ¢ oughts that I carry with me 
as | work in Forestry and Scouting. Every 
thought in that article puts into words 
what I have thought of from time to time. 
My congratulations to you for writing it! 

Perhaps you wonder how AMERICAN 
Forrsts has gotten to Sweden. Well, I 
am an American forester on an exchange 
work program in Sweden, and my mother 
had sent me a package containing maga- 
zines I subscribe to and AMERICAN Forests 
was among them. 

I have worked in Scouting for 16 years 
and in Forestry 5 years counting college 
and one does not work in these two lines 
of work without developing ideas similar 
to what you have expressed in your article. 

I do not know anything about the author 
(perhaps I should), but I believe that 
he and I could talk for many hours on 
just that subject of this article. I feel 
fortunate that I had the chance to read 
it. 

\t this precise moment I am sitting in 
a cabin in the woods where we work and 
the sun is shining on the pine and spruce 
with snow over all (3’ of snow on the 
ground). With such a view it is hard 
to put nature out of your mind and 
feelings. 

Let me again tell you how much I en- 
joved your article and I hope to read 
many more of the same type. 


Paul Shogren 
Gunnarssons Pensionat 
Bracke, Sweden 


Woodpeckers and Fence Posts 


Epiror: 
On looking over the March magazine 
and the feature photo of the month on 





A House Divided? 


As it went to press, American 
Forests had not completed an in- 
vestigation of an apparent move by 
the Administration to transfer pres- 
ent fisheries functions of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to a new In- 
terior Department agency. Accord- 
ing to a White House press release 
this reorganization was to be set in 
motion as of July 1 but as of June 
20 no executive order on the pro- 
posal had come through to Interior 
so far as we could determine. In 
reply to members who have pointed 
out that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service is in dire peril and that the 
move was being made without any 
prior consultation with fish and 
game agencies, American Forests 
would like to state that it does not 
yet have the facts on this proposal. 
We hope to report more fully on 
the apparent reorganization in the 
next issue of our magazine. 











Trucks without 


INDIANS 


are ike hamjwithout eggs! 


COMPLETE YOUR EQUIPMENT WITH 


INDIAN . 
FIRE 


INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS are 
approved by 
UNDER- 
| WRITERS’ 
LABORA- 
TORIES. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


“FOR 70 YEARS THE LEADERS” 
| 405 Main St., Utica 2, N. Y. 















More and more new 
apparatus is coming 
through with INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS mounted 
as standard equipment. 

Fire Chiefs tell us that 
‘‘INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS alone will 
handle 40% of their 
calls and are worth their 
weight in gold.” 

Put INDIANS on your 
present trucks—specify 
them to be installed on 
new trucks. 


Also Available 
with Lever Type 
Pump and Handle 

New Catalog 

on Request 
Pacific Coast Branch: 


Hercules Equipment G Rubber Co. Inc. 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Canadian Agents: 

Fleck Bros. Limited 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
C. E. Hickey G Sons, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 














American Forests Applauds... 





CLINT DAVIS 


HIEF of the Information and Education Division, U. S. Forest 

Service, Clint Davis, was honored last month by the Associ- 
ation of State Foresters for his outstanding contribution to Amer- 
ican forestry as director of the Cooperative Forest Fire Prevention 
program. 

For ten years Clint Davis served as director of the CFFP cam- 
paign, and is now chairman of the CFFP executive committee. 
Mr. William Huber succeeds Clint Davis as director. 

Montana State Forester Garry Moon presented a certificate of 
appreciation to Clint Davis, signed by all state foresters and con- 
taining a resolution passed by the Association of State Foresters. 
It read in part as follows: 

“WHEREAS, Clint Davis has for years most capably directed 
the Cooperative Forest Fire Prevention program, and .. . 

“WHEREAS, his efforts on behalf of the U. S. Forest Service, 
the State Foresters and The Advertising Council of America 
have contributed immeasurably to popularizing forest fire pre- 
vention, using “Smokey the Bear” expressed through all media, 
to the extent that Smokey is now regarded as the national symbol 
of forest prevention, and... 

“WHEREAS, Clint Davis has been promoted to Chief, Infor- 
mation and Education Division U. S. Forest Service, thus ending 
his directorship of the CFFP program. 

“Now therefore BE 1T RESOLVED that the Association of 
State Foresters do unanimously show their collective appreciation 
to Clint Davis for an outstanding contribution to American 
forestry, by signing this scroll.” 























Page 64, I am wonderingsaf we. : 
sufficient information on) 
pecked fence post. They% 
alent for many years in 
section of California, anc 
in my office for some 
complete fence posts tak 
The only reason the 
“food to their liking,” i 
informed, is that they § 
and fill these holes wi a 
long acorn, with knowledgg 
will yield some two to thrgq 
Spring, which grubs they d. 
The following Fall they Gam out these 
holes and reload them with acorns to 
repeat the same process. Woodpeckers do 
not eat the acorns, but they are wise 
enough to know that the acorns will yield 
food if they are properly stored. Am I 
right or am I wrong? 


George W. West 
West Lumber Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 


(Editor’s Note—Mr. West is right. In- 
vestigation showed that those fence 
posts were veritable woodpecker food 
factories. ) 


Wildlife and the Forests 
EpITor: 

It is my own opinion that there should 
be more articles on wildlife and their 
influence on the forest; the porcupine’s 
characteristics and effects on the forest. 

It’s a great magazine—wish I could find 
time to read every bit of it. AMERICAN 
Forests is different than many other maga- 
zines in that practically every article needs 
to be read, or is appealing. 


Mr. Carl C. Jacobs 


Moscow, Idaho 


Scores “Public Be Damned” Attitude 


EpIToR: 


I wish to thank you for the editorial 
in the last issue of AMERICAN Forests. It 
was very good and explained to me what 
was happening on those lands which are 
being taken by the mining interests for 
their minerals but which are using only 
their surface values. As I remember the 
title of the editorial was “Half the Melon.” 
In this editorial you suggested that had 
The American Forestry Association made 
the effort it could have gotten a bill which 
would have charged the mining interests 
for surface values of claims at the time 
of going to patent. Surely I misunder- 
stood the article for I have looked to 
you to represent me as a conservationist 
in Washington and surely all conserva- 
tionists are interested in conserving ow 
surface values as well as conserving min- 
eral resources. 

I for one do not feel that we who have 
sacrificed to give to the government many 
of the lands which they now hold, enjoy 
having some slick operator come along 
and convert the lands for his personal 
use and profit with the idea of the fol- 
lowing generations to be damned. 

I have supported your organization ac- 
tively and have looked forward to a bill 
to make the mining interests pay for all 
surface values when making claims to min- 
erals. 

R. B. Smallwood, M.D. 


Bedford, Indiana 
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HE first time we ever saw Joe 
Kaylor, Maryland’s director of 
Forests and Parks and general 
chairman of AFA’s Annual Meeting 
this October, was in the city room of 
the Cumberland News, a morning 


newspaper in western Maryland. 
The staff was busy one night putting 
a newspaper together when _ Joe, 
trailed by District Forester (now 
State Forester) H. C. Buckingham 
came striding in, both with broad 
smiles on their faces. Announced 
Joe to one and a!l in cheery tones, 
“Why don’t you people get off your 
butts and get out and cover some 
REAL news?” 

“Such as what?” we all asked sens- 
ing the challenge underneath the 
forester’s smiling face. 

Joe proceeded to explain that he 
and his green-garbed cohorts in the 
Maryland Forestry Department were 
engaged in the somewhat difficult 
task of securing the enactment of a 
Forest Conservancy Districts Act 
that would provide state forestry 
with an important educational tool 
while protecting Maryland forests 
from unscrupulous operators, espe- 
cially those from outside the state. 
When we asked Joe where the out- 
of-state operators came from, Joe re- 
plied from various places, including 


Pennsylvania. 
This sounded pretty good for 
JULY, 1956 


Maryland’s Director of Forests and Parks 
will be host and general chairman when 
AFA will help Maryland celebrate its 


golden forestry anniversary October 1-4. 


havlor 


of Maryland 





many western Marylanders consider 
themselves a cut above Pennsylvan- 
ians. The resulting headline, “Save 
Maryland Forests from Pennsylvan- 
ians, Kaylor Urges” wasn’t exactly 
what the State Forester had in mind 
as it turned out; but it did start a 
chain of reportorial events that 
helped lead to the enactmenc of the 
proposed Act, improved coverage of 
the Maryland forest story, and 
opened up an entire new vista of 
activities—The Outdoors—for _ re- 
porters on the paper. 

From that time on, Kaylor, Buck- 
ingham, Bill Parr, Bill Johnson and 
other Maryland foresters became 
familiar figures in the News city 
room. Buckingham at that time was 
promoting the first skiing mecca 
“South of the Mason-Dixon” at 
beautiful New Germany in Garrett 
county as part of a program to open 
up the whole area. 

Practically all the young people 
in Cumberland fell in with this 
project with a whoop, and led by 
Manning Williams, at that time 
News city editor, quickly formed a 
skiing club and started an invasion 
of Garrett county that gradually 
started dragging in recruits from as 
far away as Washington, D. C. and 
Baltimore. For about two years the 
young people of Cumberland spent 
their winters on skis and Forester 


Buckingham was with them on prac- 
tically every downhill flight. 

Meanwhile, the fight to push 
through the Conservancy Act also 
centered in Garrett county, head- 
quarters of some of the most beau- 
tiful forest and lake scenery in the 
East—and also some of its most in- 
dividualistic citizens. Some of them 
didn’t like this proposed “regula- 
tion” a little bit and said it was 
downright unconstitutional. Con- 
sequently, the county was the scene 
of a number of bristling meetings 
with the foresters meeting with citi- 
zens at churches, schools and othe 
central points. Some of the discus- 
sions were pretty intense. Joe, as all 
his friends know, likes to use his 
hands when he talks; and at one 
meeting the wrought up participants 
kept pushing in on him and hamper- 
ing his action. This always irritated 
him. 

While Garrett county proved to 
be a hot spot in the Districts Act 
campaign, most of the state thor- 
oughly approved the proposal. The 
act was passed and in a first test case 
its constitutionality was upheld by 
Circuit Court Judge George Hen- 
derson, a widely-known Maryland 
soldier and jurist. People owe some- 
thing to the public and future gen- 
erations in working with natural re- 

(Turn to page 53) 






















































REGON’S senatorial _ battle 
pitting Wayne L. Morse, 
Democratic incumbent, 
against Douglas McKay, who resigned 
as Secretary of the Interior to take 
on Morse for the Republicans, will 
be the nation’s hottest this year. 
Name-calling is certain in this grudge 
fight between the two Oregon fire- 
brands. But there'll be plenty of 
issues, too, and most of these are of 
vital concern to conservationists. 
Records of McKay as secretary and 
Morse as senator are controversial. 
The Democrats have been sharp- 
ening knives for some time, with 
such labels as resources giveaway, 
partnership power, oil leases on 
wildlife refuges, Hells Canyon, Pel- 
ton Dam, Al Sarena Mining claims, 
D’Ewart’s appointment. They in- 
tend, to try keeping McKay on the 
defensive. McKay, a hard cam- 
paigner, will ask continued election 
of an Eisenhower team, but will also 
attack Morse’s own record on re- 
sources. He will brand Morse a 
socialist, seeking federal control of 
the Northwest economy. 
Conservation is a blazing word in 
Oregon. Most of the state’s standing 
timber is on federal lands, and the 
timber industry equals all others. 
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Oregon sold 468,000 fishing and 
hunting licenses last year—equal to 
one for every third adult resident. 
For three years the state has led the 
nation in deer kills—some 120,000 
in 1955. Conservationist groups are 
large and active. Individuals split 
vehemently, however, on their ideas 
as to which aspirant has done most 
for conservation. In line with na- 
tional policy, the Izaak Walton 
League and Oregon Wildlife Feder- 
ation are taking no official part in 
partisan politics, as agreed by a state 
liaison committee on June 3. 

How intent the Republicans are 
on trying to whip Morse was shown 
before the party primary elections 
May 18. McKay was forced to take 
the stump to beat out Phil Hitch- 
cock, a Portland college professor 
and ex-state senator who refused to 
quit the race when McKay filed 
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hours before listings were closed. 
But both pounded at Morse, with 
hardly an open word against each 
other. McKay hit at Morse’s ‘“‘ob- 
structionist tactics and blind an- 
tagonism to the President,’ and 
Hitchcock called Morse’s record one 
of futility, with only 7 per cent of 
his bills passed by Congress in 12 
years. 

Many conservationists in his party 
backed Hitchcock as a_ better bet 
than McKay to unseat Morse in 
November, because of his less con- 
troversial record. Hitchcock’s sup- 
porters generally have swung now 
to McKay, and the loser is out cam- 
paigning for the victor. But the one- 
time Oregon governor has a real 
battle on his hands. Senator Richard 
Neuberger, who stumped the state 
assiduously two years ago and upset 
Senator Guy Cordon by less than 
2500 votes, will return for some 
heavy speech-making for Morse. 
Neuberger’s strength with conserva- 
tionists proved to be considerable. 
On the party angle, Democrats have 
pushed registrations to about 3.5 per 
cent more than the Republicans. 
And labor endorsements will go 
mostly to Morse. 

“Giveaway” charges will dominate 
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bill he said it “contains no effective 
time limit in which the partner has 
to produce and make good; it is an 
invitation to delay.” Morse likewise 
has opposed construction of major 
hydro projects by local people’s util- 
ity districts. The press rebuked him 
for trying to stop clearances for the 
Grant county PUD on the Priest 
Rapids project on the Columbia, 
which promises one million kilo- 
watts. 

In the private vs. public power 
fight, Hells Canyon of course is the 
crowning case, and it still throws 
sparks despite a start on site work 
by the victorious Idaho Power Com- 
pany. C. Girard Davidson, an Inter- 
ior assistant under Oscar Chapman 
and now a Portland attorney and 
Democratic leader, took the recent 
severe flooding on the Columbia as 
an occasion to rap McKay for having 
endorsed Idaho Power’s plan for 
three low dams. A federal high dam, 
he said, would be more effective in 
reducing flooding, which causes 
$36,000,000 a year damage. 

Ex-secretary McKay, however, has 
pointed out his department was 
merely abiding by a Federal Power 
Commission decision, choosing not 
to further prolong a controversy that 
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By MEL BLAIS 


In Oregon’s spirited senatorial race, development of our 
natural resources is becoming the dominant campaign issue 


the Morse campaign, as they did 
Neuberger’s two years ago. An 
Izaak Walton leader holds that the 
real basic conflict is over public de- 
velopment of water resources against 
partnership and private development 
—even though it might not be the 
most talked of issue. Morse has told 
Oregon voters the administration is 
giving the best power sites in the 
West to private utility firms, but 
supporting federal development of 
high-cost sites. McKay has favored 
the partnership plan for developing 
Northwest water power, as more in 
line with the private enterprise sys- 
tem and because Congress has been 
reluctant to match the region’s grow- 
ing needs with appropriations. 
Morse has strongly opposed part- 
nership as a plan to “give away the 
only revenue-producing features of 
the projects.” Of one partnership 





threatened the region’s growth. Both 
sides have accused each other of 
fostering dams that would destroy 
salmon runs in the Snake system. 

Pelton has been a hotter issue in 
Oregon’s mind in recent months 
than Hells Canyon, and it has 
goaded states righters and _ sports- 
men. Portland General Electric has 
pushed its plan to build the Pelton 
hydro project on the upper Des- 
chutes River, one of the West’s most 
famed fishing streams. PGE has won 
an FPC permit and has beaten state 
agencies in the courts. On the pre- 
sumption all legal hurdles have been 
cleared, PGE has started work at the 
site. The fight has left bitterness 
among conservationists that will 
benefit Morse. 

Oregon’s Democratic leaders took 
a position opposing Pelton dam, 
while Republicans generally kept 
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hands off, including Secretary 
McKay, whose Bureau of Indian 
Affairs was involved at the site. A 
pris ite utility, say Morse supporters, 
defied the will of the people. Fur- 
thermore, it is blamed for the Su- 
preme Court’s disturbing decision 
that federal water rights take prece- 
dence over state rights, a fateful rul- 
ing for the 11 Western states. Hitch- 
cock repeatedly demanded in his 
campaign new congressional action 
to prevent infringement on state 
water rights—and he polled 80 per- 
cent as many votes as his better- 
known rival. Congress is now con- 
sidering such action. 

A third dam_ proposal, Beaver 
Marsh, drew a positive Morse stand 
on the side of outdoor recreation 
groups. Voters of Eugene turned 
down by just a few votes the plan 
of their water and electric board to 
add to its McKenzie River power 
sources a dam near the headwaters. 
That ended the fight; but FPC had 
issued a permit, thus putting the 
administration on the side of the 
dam builders. 

Oregon’s forests are the scene of 
another sore spot, the Al Sarena min- 
ing claim scrap, which has been dis- 
cussed in recent issues of AMERICAN 
Forests. McKay’s backers declare 
he has explained in adequate detail 
that 15 disputed claims were granted 
patents because the mining laws re- 


quired it. Morse’s camp is certain to 
reiterate its charges that patents were 
sought to gain control of valuable 
national forest timber, and McKay 
bypassed his own Bureau of Land 
Management and the Forest Service 
in collecting new mineral evidence 
and overruling the district land 
office. 

In a primary speech McKay de- 
clared, “The giveaway charges in- 
volving Al Sarena will boomerang 
against Morse when the public 
knows all the facts.” Records of the 
district hearing contained no testi- 
mony from the mine owners, though 
they were entitled to present it. 
When the claims were first filed 
many years ago, the timber was 
worth but $2 an acre, and the mine 
owners have figured their costs so far 
at more than $200,000 to develop 
the minerals. Last year the forest 
service estimated the timber worth 
$231,775. McKay remarked that Sen- 
ator Estes Kefauver, Democratic as- 
pirant to the presidency, had written 
three letters to the mine owners tell- 
ing them how hard he was working 
to get their patents issued. 

McKay has supported tightening 
of the 1872 mining law to protect 
surface values such as timber. With 
his approval as governor, the 
Oregon legislature five years ago 
memorialized Congress to enact such 
a reform. He charges that Morse 


neither spoke for his state’s memorial 
on the senate floor, nor did he intro- 
duce a bill to implement his state’s 
wishes. A new law separating certain 
surface rights was passed last year. 
Morse was not a co-sponsor of this 
bill, and there is not even a record 
of his vote on the issue of having 
discussed it, McKay’s backers assert. 
McKay appeared in 1953 and 1954 
before the senate insular affairs com- 
mittee, asking tighter mining laws. 

The Al Sarena issue strikes sparks 
in southern Oregon, at least. Hitch- 
cock bested McKay in the primary 
in Jackson county, in which the Al 
Sarena claims lie, and in next-door 
Klamath county, where Hitchcock 
once resided. In the congressional 
race on the Democratic side in that 
district, Charles O. Porter rode the 
Al Sarena issue virtually full time 
and won by a wide margin. 

In Klamath county, McKay was 
hurt by reaction to Public Law 587, 
designed to put the Klamath Indian 
tribe on its own, though it meant 
possible mass sales of timber lands 
on the reservation. Community 
leaders protested any move which 
would encourage the Indians to 
dump their timber for a quick cash 
split of the tribal holdings. Such 
mass sales would demoralize the 
local economy and bring on a log 
famine a few years later, they 

(Turn to page 59) 
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“Giveaway” charges will dominate Senator W. L. Morse’s cam- 
paign, as they did in Senator Neuberger’s two years ago. 








Douglas McKay, former Secretary of the Interior, is campaign- 
ing for continuation of Administration’s “partnership” policy 
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RED A. SEATON, the new 

Secretary of the Interior, is a 

good listener, representatives 
of AFA learned last month when 
they called on him. The day before, 
this penchant for listening was even 
more marked when the new Secre- 
tary held a friendly discussion with 
representatives of 17 national con- 
servation groups. The meeting was 
chiefly remarkable for the fact that 
at the end of two hours—including 
a coffee break—Mr. Seaton had suc- 
ceeded in drawing out and absorb- 
ing the thinking of practically every- 
one present—without committing 
himself to much of anything. 

His listeners interpreted this to 
mean that he is bringing a news- 
paperman’s inquiring mind to his 
new job. He is for “Mission 66,” 
the new program of the National 
Park Service to put the parks in 
order. He will stand firm, as did 
his predecessor, Secretary McKay, 
against the Army’s efforts to wrest 
10,700 acres from the Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge in Oklahoma. 
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Beyond that, he wants more time to 
probe into his new assignment. 

“I’m between the people who 
want to go back to McKinley and 
those who want to go off into the 
wild blue yonder,” he told AFA 
representatives as he sat in the chair 
recently vacated by Mr. McKay. “I 
don’t propose to do either.” 

Assuming that he would closely 
adhere to the Eisenhower partner- 
ship policies as regards water and 
power, did he propose to inaugurate 
any changes in Interior policy as 
regards land management activities, 
he was asked? 

“I don’t know yet,” he replied. 

In view of the fact that he dished 
out very little in the way of concrete 
information in these initial inter- 
views, it was interesting to note that 
the conservationists were impressed 
by him. In view of the gigantic size 
of the Interior Department and its 
key importance to the entire public 
lands and resources structure, it was 
interesting to note that Mr. Seaton 
quickly sat on a questioner who 


“Good luck on a tough job,” Fred E. Hornaday, AFA executive vice president, tells Secretary Fred A. Seaton 


MEET SECRETARY SEATON 


“Let’s get these characters together and tae their pictures,” an Interior aide said when 
conservationists called on the new Secretary. “That will be enough of that,’ Mr. Seaton 
snapped. “These are sincere people and they'll be shown proper respect by this department” 


asked him ‘How does it feel to be 
the head of an empire?” He didn't 
regard Interior as an empire or him- 
self as the head of one, he made it 
quickly known. 

While he indicated he would need 
more time to inquire into such prob- 
lems as the creation of a new bureau 
of fisheries or mining on public 
lands, he said he intended to get 
into all of these things and then 
made it very clear that he would be 
“available” to all who wished to see 
him at any time. 

“No matter how busy we may 
happen to be, we'll work you in 
somehow,” he assured the group. 

Just who is Mr. Seaton and where 
does he stand in the Republican 
scheme of things, some members 
have asked? Mr. Seaton, 46, is a 
Nebraska publisher, who was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Val Peterson, of 
Nebraska, to fill out the unexpired 
term of Senator Kenneth S. Wherry 
in 1951. As a Senator he was an 


(Turn to page 63) 
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By CLARENCE STREETMAN 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., JUNE 20—-THE GREEN CRUSADE on a grass-roots and branch-head level in 





Alabama today took on a new life under the strong light of positive education. 
Close on the heels of the Southern Forest Fire Prevention Conference in New 
Orleans, Alabama became the first state to hold a follow-up conference on a 
State-wide level. More than 2,000 persons, representing every single one of 
the state's 67 counties, flocked to Montgomery's big Coliseum for discussions 
of new methods to combat an old problem. The group included many of Alabama's 
legislators and leading figures in agriculture and other fields. 


THE CONFERENCE WAS SPEARHEADED BY EXISTING ORGANIZATIONS, led by the Alabama Forest 





Products Association, sponsor of "Keep Alabama Green," and other forest indus- 
try groups and service agencies. The program itself was unique in that it was 
a citizens’ show throughout. None of the participants on the program was a 
forester or anyone directly employed in a forestry connection. This non-tech- 
nical predominance emphasized the existence of the most important factor in 
forest fire prevention—and the most difficult to pin down—public interest. 
The crowd followed a similar pattern. Most of those attending were everyday 
folks interested in a greater Alabama through better protection and production 
of her forestlands. 


PARTICIPANTS ON THE PROGRAM included Senate President Pro Tem Broughton Lamberth, 








representing Gov. James E. Folsom; Dr. James L. Brakefield, public relations 
director of Liberty National Life Insurance Co.; Boyce Holleman, district 
attorney of Wiggins, Miss.; Chief Justice J. Ed Livingston of the Alabama 
Supreme Court; and representatives of three outstanding "Keep Alabama Green" 
county committees, Superintendent of Education H. G. Greer of Monroe County, 
Probate Judge Hunter Phillips of Choctaw County, and Probate Judge C. J. Coley 
of Tallapoosa County. 





"EDUCATION" WAS THE KEY WORD in all of the views and theories advanced by the speakers 


—education in the value of the forests, education in the need for and enforce- 
ment of laws designed to protect the forests, and education in the better 
utilization and perpetuation of Alabama's forestlands. In setting the tone of 
the meeting, Dr. Brakefield defined the solution as a matter of "developing 
right attitudes." Pointing out that the annual cost of forest fires in Alabama 
averages about $7 per person in the state, he asked, "Can we afford that 
destruction? . . . Our forest fire losses each year amount to the total budget 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Auburn); they would pay for building 1,400 
homes; they would keep 10,000 boys and girls in college." 


SPEAKING ON "THE FUNCTION OF LAWS AND THE COURT IN FOREST FIRE PREVENTION," Mr. Holle- 
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man also listed development of different attitudes on the part of juries as the 
major need. "Value of property rights in woods are not on a plane with those 
of other properties, in the minds of the American people," he said. 


(Turn to next page) 





WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


BEFORE FOREST FIRE PREVENTION LAWS CAN BE EFFECTIVE, juries must first come to visual- 





ize deliberate fires as a threat to them as members of society; then the person 
who sets these fires must realize he is committing a crime, he said. The 

basic reason for current attitudes on deliberate woods-burning, according to 
Mr. Holleman, is a belief in the existence of an "inherent right" to burn 
woods, partly because past generations have done so, and partly because we are 
not far removed from the time when destruction of woods was deemed necessary 
for the spread of civilization and agriculture. "We must take a realistic view 
of this belief, and attempt to change it through education," he declared. 


CHIEF JUSTICE LIVINGSTON FURTHER DEVELOPED THE POINT OF PROXIMITY in time of former 





attitudes toward woods in his discussion, "Laws and Courts Must Have Public 
Opinion on Their Side." He pointed out, "Only in recent times have we come to 
realize the value of forests." The Chief Justice summarized his talk by 
saying: "We must pass laws in keeping with the conscience of the people of the 
state." Mr. Greer and Judges Phillips and Coley each summarized briefly the 
"Keep Alabama Green" committee activities in their respective counties. All 
three gave education an important place in their group's projects, and Mr. 
Greer added that the "Keep Green" program not only helped his county, but also 
provided a practical program of education in the schools, giving the students 
experience in several of their subjects. 


IT WAS MR. GREER WHO ALSO PROVIDED THE THEME upon which the meeting closed. "The 





people in Monroe County are sold on keeping Monroe County green," he said. "To 
be successful in combatting forest fires, we must see to it that people all 
over Alabama are sold on keeping our state green." The "new look" in Alabama 
forest fire prevention is now well into its third phase—intensifying the 
effort at home—following the regional meeting in New Orleans and the state 
meeting in Montgomery. Renewed enthusiasm on the part of the general citizenry 
is being put to work effectively while it is still high through new and revived 
county organizations. 


EXTENSION OF THE WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT to June 30, 1961 has been voted by both 





the House and Senate. The bill is now in conference to resolve differences. 
The principal argument in the House was in relation to a provision for federal 
subsidies of $50 million annually to states, municipalities and other agencies 
of government for the planning and construction of sewage treatment works. 


ONE MILLION ACRES OF FEDERAL LANDS in Alaska will be transferred to the Territory for 





ANOTHER 


the development of a mental health program under a bill, H. R. 6367, which has 
passed both House and Senate. As in similar land grants made to the states for 
educational and other purposes in the past, the million-acre grant may be sold 


or developed to provide necessary funds for mental hospitals and other mental 
care. 


INTERSTATE COMPACT FOR PROTECTION FROM FOREST FIRE is on its way to enactment. 





S. 3032, introduced by Senator Duff of Pennsylvania and 10 other senators from 
the Middle Atlantic States, with companion bills in the House by a large number 
of representatives, has been passed by the Senate. It provides for federal 
consent for a compact among the states of Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia, to mobilize and work together in 
combatting forest fires. 


FREEZING OF THE STATUS OF WILDERNESS AND SIMILAR AREAS on federal lands, the proposal 





advanced at the North American Wildlife Conference earlier this year, has been 
translated into a series of bills. In the Senate, the measure (S.4013) has been 
introduced by Senator Humphrey of Minnesota and nine others. Purpose is to 
prohibit, except by Congressional action, the reduction or elimination of wil- 
derness, wild, and primitive areas. Such areas are now established by adminis- 
trative action and may be altered by such action. Policy has been to hold 
public hearings prior to making any drastic changes. Under the Humphrey bill, 
mining would be excluded from wilderness areas, but other uses,such as grazing 
would be continued where currently permitted. Similar bills have been intro- 


duced in the House by Representatives Saylor of Pennsylvania and Metcalf of 
Montana. 
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Let’s Fill Up the Forestry Schools 


In 50 years the profession of forestry has grown 
steadily from scratch in the United States until 
it now has 16,000 trained technicians working 
out on the land. Of this number, 6700 are em- 
ployed by federal and state agencies. Another 
6850 are engaged in private forestry, including 
those who work for forest industries and as con- 
sultants. A total of 1700 are at work in allied 
fields including wildlife and range management, 
arboriculture, engineering, erosion control and 
research. Finally, some 750 key professionals 
are engaged in the task of educating future 
crops of foresters. 

Until fairly recently, the growth of the pro- 
fession has pretty closely paralleled the demand. 
However, this situation changed swiftly after 
World War II when forestry became an eco- 
nomic necessity for the wood industries. This 
new demand was offset in part by a bumper 
class of 2321 forestry graduates (many of them 
former G.I.’s) in 1950; but subsequent classes 
have not been on that same plateau. Of grave 
concern today is the fact that the number of 
forestry school graduates has been steadily 
dwindling even as the demand for their services 
has mounted. The box score on bachelor of 
science graduates from 26 accredited and other 
forestry schools since 1950 is: 1951-1564; 1952- 
1267; 1953-1045; 1954-957; 1955-829. 

As of last month, it was conservatively esti- 
mated that 1200 forestry jobs will go abegging 
this year for lack of sufficient trained personnel. 
Openings have been reported in all public 
agencies. The Forest Service urgently needs 400 
more foresters, had acquired only 200 as of the 
last report. One state reports 10 unfilled vacan- 
cies. Industry is hurting even worse. Orders 
from paper companies for as many as 10, 15, and 
even 20 foresters at a clip have not been met. 
Nor is there likely to be any slacking off in 
this demand for some time to come. The Depart- 
ment of Labor has estimated that we will need 
at least 1000 foresters a year—through the year 
1975. And this estimate is probably low. 

To what is this deficiency due? There are 
doubtless a number of factors, but before we go 
pointing the finger one substantial reason must 
be attributed to the fact that apparently The 
American Forestry Association is not doing its 
job on this score. The vitality of any movement 
or program must be measured in part by its 
appeal to youth. And this failure to fill up the 
forestry schools—most of which could double 
their capacities almost immediately—is just one 
of those uneasy things which point to the fact 
that AFA needs a rebirth both in zeal and appeal 
if we are to really carry our Program for For- 
estry over the top. Time was when people like 
Gifford Pinchot, Bill Greeley and the early AFA 
pioneers not only started forestry schools but 
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actually dragged likely looking prospects off 
trains to help fill them up. The reaction of those 
early pioneers—all enthusiasts and proud of it— 
to the school situation we now face can easily be 
imagined. Certainly it would have been any- 
thing but tepid. We need more of that spirit in 
forestry today. 

What can AFA do to help? Representatives 
of the Society of American Foresters have been 
going into the high schools to sell young men 
on forestry as a career. They are working hard 
at it too, but they shouldn’t be expected to do 
the job alone. Our potential resource here, it 
seems to us, is over 25,000 members—most of 
them influential citizens. Why not put some 
of them to work? A National Recruiting Com- 
mittee—patterned after the Marines—and com- 
posed of prominent educators, business men and 
salesmen—might be an important first step. 
Under its direction, AFA could collect such 
material as is available and prepare such ma- 
terial as is not to be channeled, as a sales pack- 
age, to thousands of AFA members along with 
a summons to action. Hand in hand with this 
activity could go special issues of AMERICAN 
FORESTS pointed directly to the youth of the 
nation, extolling the multiple benefits of for- 
estry as a career, and hand carried by individual 
contact men and women into every school in 
the country. That and some plain hard selling. 

And what a sales package it could be! We 
who are fortunate enough to work in or close 
to forestry know there is nothing quite like it. 
We know that there is something almost inde- 
scribably beautiful about forest land at work 
—something unique in its appeal. Who can 
ever forget a first visit to a Mount Hood Na- 
tional Forest, a Clatsop Tree Farm, a Phillips 
Brook Forest, or a Gaylord Plantation? Trees at 
work for a variety of purposes—wood, water, 
game, fish, recreation and domestic stock—that 
is the harmonious pattern. Wilderness, which we 
also need, gives us an inspirational lift too; but 
it’s not the same. Perhaps the difference is that 
there you are serving only yourself—recharging 
your own batteries. But the forester who looks 
out over his forest under multiple use is serene 
in the knowledge that he is serving ALL man- 
kind now and forever. When Gifford Pinchot 
coined the phrase “wise use” he knew what he 
was doing. We ought to go into the schools and 
let some of these ideas spill out to today’s 
younger generation. 

Competition? Of course. But can’t we stack 
our package—the forests of the future—against 
bridges, dams and atomic bombs? We can, if 
we develop some of that crusading missionary 
zeal of days gone by and vow to fill up every 
forestry school in the country to the top. The 
first prerequisite of a forestry program is for- 
esters. 














SOIL BANK — 
SUPER-HIGHWAYS— 


and Better Times Ahead 





By KENNETH ANDERSON 





“It Won't Seem The Same Without You, Boy” 





HE hotly disputed Soil Bank 

farm bill has at last become 
law after nearly five months of 
Congressional dispute over the pro- 
visions to be included in it. (It has 
two main parts: the acreage re- 
serve program and the conservation 
program.) This law, rounded out 
with an unusual number of amend- 
ments, is not exactly what President 
Eisenhower asked for. But, in sign- 
ing it, he expressed the opirion that 
“its advantages outweigh its harmful 
provisions;” and the law undoubted- 
ly does have many provisions that 
will make it most appealing to farm- 
ers. The original bill proposed by 
the President in January became the 
victim of political maneuvers that 


ite AY confused the general public and, in 
+t ER BLOcK. —S—_ ane OS its final form, with amendments, 
QiVs6 THE WASHAIGTON POST 4 ° ° . 
could easily have misled a president 


who was not astute enough to avoid 
its pitfalls. President Eisenhower, 








Herblock in “The Washington Post and Times Herald” 
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Public Roads Administration map shows the network of 40,000 miles of highways authorized by the highway bill. 


however, with his customary forth- 
rightness, simply vetoed himself out 
of a bad situation and has emerged 
from the unsprung trap which the 
agricultural legislation needed. The 
delay in its enactment should not be 
charged against the Chief Executive. 

The new farm bill, HR 10875 
“Agricultural Act of 1956,” cannot 
but have a beneficial effect on the 
American economy. Now, for the 
first time since the Pilgrims cut tim- 
ber for their log houses enough 
financial aid has been made avail- 
able so that landowners who qualify 
can start reforesting their eroding 
hills or extra acreage, and still not 
entirely sacrifice their income. Un- 
der this new Soil Bank law the farm- 
ers may be paid up to $1.2 billion a 
year for not growing surplus crops. 
Of this amount $750,000,000 will be 
available for farmers who do not 
plant their full acreage allotments, 
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and $450,000,000 for farm operators 
who change extra cropland to land 
conservation uses. It is hoped that, 
in time, 50,000,000 acres will be with- 
drawn from cultivation and either 
planted in trees or allowed to “rest” 
in non-surplus crops. The exact 
kind of crops to be allowed has not 
been specified but must still be de- 
termined by the U.S. D. A. Vegeta- 
tive cover (including but not limited 
to grass and trees), water storage 
facilities, or other soil, water, wild- 
life, or forest conserving uses of some 
kind will probably meet the require- 
ments; but only by actual meetings 
with the local representatives of the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Committees can the indi- 
vidual farmer find out which ar- 
rangement might benefit him most. 
Careful reading of the new “Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956,” reveals that, 
(Turn to page 58) 
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Wichita has some of the finest 
wildlife habitat in the country 








This Month in Conservation: Statement by 


C. R. Gutermuth on Wichita Refuge Controversy 


AST month conservationists were 
coming to a slow boil over the 
tactics of the Army in its ef- 

forts to grab off and seal up 10,700 
acres of Oklahoma’s big Wichita 
Mountains National Wildlife Ref- 
uge—visited by over 850,000 Ameri- 
cans last year and the home of more 
than 1,000 American bison, over 350 
prize Longhorn steers, wild turkey, 
deer, elk, pronghorn antelope and 
some of the finest wildlife habitat in 
America. 

As most every school boy knows, 
this refuge supplies animals for zoos 
all over the nation. And judging by 
at least one letter received by AFA, 
apparently some elements of boy- 
dom are not taking kindly to the 
proposed Army invasion. Wrote a 
14-year-old Washington, D. C., 


youngster, “. . . I wish one olf these 
Longhorns with horns seven feet 
wide would bunt whoever is doit 
these things.” 

Individual board members ol 
AFA were also taking a dim view of 
the Army’s efforts to walk right over 
conservationists’ desire to maintain 
the integrity of this refuge. An Army 
claim that some of the refuge areas 
were “fenced off” and closed to the 
general public aroused the ire of 
many Americans—some of them were 
among the 850,000 plus visitors to 
the refuge last year. Fred E. Horna- 
day, vice president of AFA, com- 
mented, “This is not forestry, ol 
course, but there are a lot of us who 
think these few remnants that we 
have of America as it used to be 
should be preserved for boys and 
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This is an aerial view of Quanah Parker Lake, which is one of the many 


artificial lakes on the Wichita Mountains National Wildlife Refuge, Okla. 
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“Fenced off and closed 


to the public?” Some 


a fe es 
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public.’ 





girls alone, if for no other reason.” 
Both the Department of Interior 
and conservationist elements are 
lined up solidly against any invasion 
of the big refuge. However, one of 
the key leaders in the battle to fend 
off the Army has been C. R. Guter- 
muth, vice president of the Wildlife 
Management Institute. In view of 
mounting membership interest in 
the Wichita case, American Forests 
last month invited in Mr. Guter- 
muth to fill in readers on develop- 
ments to date. His comments are to 
be incorporated into an Institute 
statement to be presented before the 
subcommittee on _ Fisheries and 
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Contrary to the Army’s claims, 
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Wildlife Conservation. Mr. Guter- 
muth’s statement: 

“It is impossible to discuss H.R. 
8665 (the bill to hand 10,700 acres 
of the refuge to the Army) without 
going into some of the historical 
background behind this latest mili- 
tary maneuver. 

“The objective of this bill is not 
new; neither is the Army’s endeavor 
to gain control of all or part of this 
valuable federal refuge. The con- 
servationists have been aware of the 
Army’s desire to add these refuge 
lands to Fort Sill. In reality, the 
Army has been using about 50 per 
cent of the refuge for many years 


0,700 acres under consideration is closed to the 
Last year more than 850,000 people enjoyed the recreational facilities of the refuge. 


under a special permit from the De- 
partment of the Interior. The Army 
obviously has been able to fire all 
of its weapons at Fort Sill—has been 
firing from the refuge to impact 
areas on Fort Sill and has used the 
refuge as a buffer zone. The present 
arrangement facilitates full public 
use of the 10,700-acre tract, except 
during those brief firing periods, but 
now the Army wants to close the 
door to the people. 

“On November 2, 1952, the Army 
revealed its intention to develop an 
atomic artillery range at Fort Sill. 
This would have entailed a large ex- 
pansion of the Fort Sill Military 
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Cc. R. Gutermuth strongly opposes the 
Army’s maneuver to invade the refuge 


Reservation. A map prepared by the 
Army pictured the private land that 
it hoped to acquire as consisting o! 
extensive acreages abutting the east- 
ern and southern boundaries of the 
wildlife refuge. It also was made 
known that the Army wanted to 
acquire still another 99,360-acre 
tract on the north side of the refuge; 
and if it could have gained control 
of those surrounding private lands, 
the entire refuge would have been 
subjected to one of those well- 
known, military, pincer-movements. 

“That “announcement prompted 
the local landowners to organize in 
an attempt to save their homes and 
ranch lands which were located 
within the proposed acquisition 
area. Most of the chambers of com- 
merce in southwestern Oklahoma 
joined with the landowners in pro- 
testing that tremendous expansion 
of Fort Sill. At that time, most of 
those groups agreed that it would be 
much better and more in the public 
interest for the Army to use some of 
its extensive waste-land holdings in 
other states. 

“The opposition was vigorous and 
extensive. Garden clubs, women’s 
organizations, sportsmen’s clubs and 
conservation organizations, as well 


as individual citizens who were not 
affiliated with other groups, both in 
Oklahoma and throughout the na- 
tion, opposed the enlargement pro- 
gram because of the apparent threat 
to the irreplaceable Wichita Moun- 
tains National Wildlife Refuge. 

“With such overwhelming public 
opposition to its plan, the Army un- 
obtrusively retreated from the bat- 
tle posts; and the Fort Sill expansion 
program quieted until May, 1955, 
when it suddenly was discovered 
that both the Authorization and 
Appropriations Bills for military 
construction reopened the contro- 
versy. 
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More than 1000 American bison roam 
the refuge, which supplies them for zoos 


“The approach was subtle in that 
the word ‘Wichita,’ and the matter 
of transfer of those valuable wildlife 
refuge lands, were not mentioned in 
either of those bills, nor in the re- 
ports on the bills. It is understand- 
able, therefore, why so little objec- 
tion was raised either in the House 
or in the Senate. The Army merely 
asked for $3,053,000 for construction 
at Fort Sill; and few people knew 
that the Army was trying to get Con- 
gressional approval for the grabbing 
of 10,700 acres of refuge lands. 

“After the Authorization Bill had 
passed, and after the House Com- 
mittee had completed its markup of 
the Appropriation Bill, Represen- 

(Turn to page 44) 


America’s largest herd of longhorn cattle, more than 350 prize specimens, 
can be seen at close range, as well as deer, elk, and pronghorn antelope. 
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The Land Grabbers 

HE military is engaged in 

a confused “grab” for pub- 
lic lands of a total area larger 
than the states of Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont combined. Jim G. Lucas, 
famous war correspondent, re- 
vealed in an article in the 
Washington Daily News, a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, on 
June 18. 

“Much of this greedy scram- 
ble stems from the services’ 
aversion to sharing with each 
other,” Mr. Lucas said. “Each 
wants its own firing ranges and 
testing grounds. And_ each 
wants to put its own particular 
bailiwick ‘off limits’ to the 
others.” 

Military land holdings in 
the United States now total 
26 million acres—an area equal 
to the State of Ohio. As of 
Jan. 1, applications for another 
nine million acres were on file. 
If all Defense and Atomic 
Energy Commission requests 
are granted, roughly 41,500,000 
acres of public domain will 
be taken out of circulation, 
Mr. Lucas said. 

The full story of the mili- 
tary’s 1956 land rush was un- 
folded during the last few 
weeks before sub-committees 
of the House Interior and Ap- 
propriations Committees. The 
Army’s efforts to wrest 10,700 
acres from the Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge in Okla- 
homa were listed by Mr. Lucas 
as one of the proposed grabs. 
Alleged purpose of this request 
is more land to train GI’s to 
fire the Corporal guided mis- 
sile in the Ft. Sill area. “This, 
despite the fact that the Army 
already owns a firing range the 
size of the state of Connecticut 
at Ft. Bliss, Texas, where Cor- 
poral gunners are now trained.” 

Commenting on the Lucas 
article editorially, John T. 
O’Rourke, editor of the News, 
said, “. . . We think Congress 
ought to take a good, hard 
look at this whole land grab- 
bing business. The armed 
services, for instance, ought to 
have necessary ranges for their 
new weapons. But if these pro- 
grams keep up the way they 
are headed, there won’t be 
much land left for taxpayers.” 
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By C. J. OLSEN 


Regional Forester, Intermountain 
Region, Ogden, Utah 


be called emergency projects 

of the Intermountain national 
forests was our gigantic cooperative 
move last summer in control of a 
serious spruce budworm epidemic. 
Beginning July 7, 1955, when the 
tree-chomping pests in the lower 
altitude forests were ripe for the 
kill, the plane spraying project con- 
tinued until August 7. Within this 
brief one month period flight con- 
tractors worked their planes from 
four airstrips to cover 893,214 heav- 
ily infested acres of choice spruce 
fir forest mostly on the Boise and 
Payette National Forests. Also treat- 
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ed with DDT spray were smaller 
infested acreages on the Sawtooth, 
Challis, and Nezperce National For- 
ests. Spraying jets of the 20 airplanes 
were adjusted to deposit one gallon 


of DDT mix per acre. Types of 
planes used successfully were B-18’s, 
Ford tri-motors, TBM’s (converted 
Navy torpedo bombers) , Stearmans, 
NSN (Navy trainer), a Fairchild, 
a Fokker, a DC-2, and a DC-3. 
Mortality of the budworm for all 
four spray control units on the proj- 
ect was 95.29%, judged by the ento- 
mologists to have reduced the bud- 
worms to a successful level of control. 
Two points on the project were 



















Healthy Douglasfir branch is compared 
with one defoliated by spruce budworm 
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SPRUCE BUDWORM CONTROL 


of particular note. First was the 
gratifying record of only one crackup 
with no serious hurts to the contract 
pilot. Forest Service personnel re- 
ceived no lost time injuries. Second- 
ly, the project was an outstanding 
example of cooperative achievement 
with all interested agencies working 
together as a single unit to accom- 
plish the objective. Involved with 
the Forest Service in this successful 
venture were the State of Idaho De- 
partment of Forestry, the Southern 
Idaho Pest Action Council, the 
Southern Idaho Forestry Associ- 
ation, the Agricultural Research 
Service, the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, the Idaho Department of 
Aeronautics, and the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. 


Saved for now and the future were 
12.3 billion board feet of standing 
timber with its inherent lumber, 
watershed, recreation, and _ other 
high key economic values. Saved: all 
this for the modest sum of eighty- 
seven cents an acre. 


Unit Supervisor Ike Mills checks pilots’ flight area on photo montage map with ob- 
server pilot Jim McClure and Forest Service observer Bob Donnelly. Bob is a smoke- 
jumper during fire season, operating out of Payette National Forest headquarters 


A B-18 converted Army bomber, laying down its lethal barrage of spruce budworm-killing DDT mixture on the 
Boise National Forest. Mortality rate of the budworm for all spray control units on the project was 95.2% 
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A DC-3 spraying for spruce budworm control on the Payette Na- 
@ tional Forest. By these operations, 12.3 billion board feet 
of timber were saved at a cost of eighty-seven cents per acre 








Planes have carrying capacity of 1000-11,000 gallons of DDT 
mixture with effective spray swath width of 400 feet. At 
150 m.p.h., planes can deliver 120 gallons per minute 


be sil 


Check cards that show effectiveness of spray, being ex- The Idaho City airstrip from which two B-18 spray planes 
amined by Lynn Roberts (right) and Mel Coonrod. Cards are operated to spray about 225,000 acres of infested timber 
placed on the ground in lines at right angles to the path in three weeks. Parts of the strip were oiled as safety 
of the spray planes, and are covered with oil emulsion die measure to reduce dust injury to the motors and personnel 
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Mettler’s Woods, a 65-acre 


tract unaltered by man, lies 


just 50 miles from New York 


Temperature data are collected for correla- 


tion with growth studies in Mettler’s Woods 


One of the largest trees in the forest, this 


white oak measures 10'10” in circumference 





s dendro- — 


Dial gauge adapted for use a 


meter. 


Diameter growth actuates gauge 
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a side road some seven 
( yn ie out of New Brunswick, 
you can cross a grassy 
little field er after a brief glance 
at the 17th century, you can walk 
right on back a thousand, five thou- 
sand, ten thousand years, or more! 
For the ancient forest in which you 
find yourself has seen only nature’s 
slow changes in all this span of time. 
You are in Mettler’s Woods, now 
more properly known as the William 
L. Hutcheson Memorial Forest, an 
extraordinary 65 acre tract of hard- 
wood which has never been cleared 
for plowing, or built on, or had its 
animal or botanical ‘‘succession”’ al- 
tered by man in all the hundreds of 
years since the first colonists arrived. 
Even more astonishing is the fact 
that this priceless forest is but 50 
miles from New York City and but 
a few miles from the New Jersey 
Turnpike and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s heavily used four-track main 
line. 

The pause at the 17th Century 
mentioned above refers to a stump of 
white oak blown over a few years ago 
in a severe windstorm from which a 
4” study section has been cut so that 
its rings could be examined. This 
tree, w hich was 37” in diameter when 
it fell, started growing in 1627, it has 
been estimated by Dr. Harvey F. 
Buell, of the Department of Botany 
































at Rutgers University. This nearby 
institution, which now has title to 
this piece of woodland, is carefully 
preserving it as a living forest labo- 
ratory, and is conducting observa- 
tions there regularly. 

This piece of land had been in the 
Mettler family since 1701, but after 
the severe storm of 1950, it became 
apparent that the family might no 
longer resist the offer of a lumbering 
outfit, which had offered $85,000 for 
the land. As a result, a campaign to 
raise this sum of money to save Mett- 
ler’s Woods as one of the very few 
remaining examples of what our 
eastern forest lands looked like at 
the time the Pilgrim’s arrived, was 
started. The Mettler family itself, 
sympathetic to the idea of saving the 
woods, in effect contributed $10,000 
to the fund by announcing it would 
accept $75,000 from a conservation 
group. For some months the cam- 
paign to “Save Mettler’s Woods” 
progressed slowly, although over 
$20,000 had been donated. Then the 
committee was delighted to hear 
from the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America that 
this union was contributing the en- 
tire $75,000 needed to acquire the 
Woods in memory of the late Wil- 
liam L. Hutcheson, for over thirty- 
six years an important figure in this 
union. So, last October 15, several 


This tree, 37 inches in diameter, dates 
back to 1627. The last marking is 1776 


hundred members of this union 
journeyed to Mettler’s Woods for the 
formal ceremonies in which the deed 
was presented to representatives of 
Rutgers University. 

Meanwhile volunteer groups all 
over America had also made further 
contributions, so that in all $132,500 
was raised to purchase the land and 
provide a fund for its maintenance 
and the start of a long-range research 
program. Dr. William H. Cole, di- 
rector of the Rutgers University Re- 
search Council was in charge of this 
program. 

In all, some 136 acres of land have 
now been purchased, the additional 
71 acres of surrounding fields being 
an “insulating” or “buffer” zone. In 
this area generations of cultivation 
have brought to the surface a miser- 
able red shale now of little use for 
crops. This land, too, will be allowed 
to develop untouched, but it will be 
a matter of some 400 years, Dr. Buell 
has estimated, before it will have 
trees equal to the largest ones in the 
present central forest area. 

Speaking at the dedication cere- 
monies last October, Dr. Samuel T. 
Dana, Dean Emeritus-of the School 
of Natural Resources at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, discussed the value 
of this piece of forest held for re- 
search, and supplied a definition of 

(Turn to page 43) 


Root system of a large pin oak, blown over in severe wind- 
storm of November 1950, which brought down many large trees 











Steamboat Rock would be buried under water were a dam built at Echo 


Park site, a short distance downstream 





INOSAUR—Return Bout? F 


By E. JOHN LONG 


Legislation to transfer Dinosaur to national park status is meeting unexpected opposition 


ONSERVATIONISTS may 
have to spit on their hands 
and reach for those boxing 
gloves again. Dinosaur National 
Monument, whose unique wilder- 
ness beauty was saved by the bell in 
April when Congress finally elimi- 
nated Echo Park Dam from the 


Upper Colorado Basin Storage proj- 
ect, again seems to be heading into 
difficulties. 

That is, there are portents of 
trouble in the sudden and totally 
unexpected opposition to a couple 
of new bills that have been referred 
to the House Interior and Insular 


Through centuries of erosion, the wild and untamed waters of the Yampa 
River, which rises in Rabbit Ears range, have carved impressive canyons 















Affairs Committee. Introduced by 
Representative John P. Saylor, of 
Pennsylvania, and Representative 
Wayne N. Aspinall, of Colorado, the 
bills aim to remove the Dinosau 
National Monument from such 
realms of controversy by making it 
a national park. 

However, the same groups who 
advocated—and lost—the building 
of Echo Park Dam, which would 
have flooded out some of the finest 
portions of Dinosaur National Mon- 
ument, have taken up_ cudgels 
against the new bills, perhaps in 
the lingering hope that if any such 
legislation can be postponed long 
enough, the dam may yet be built. 

At least that is the conclusion of 
conservationists who fought valiantly 
during the first and second sessions 
of the 84th Congress to convince 
Congressmen that Echo Park Dam 



























was not essential to the Upper Col- 

rado Basin Storage plan, and there- 
fore it was unnecessary to dispoil the 
scenic splendor of this natural rec- 
reational area. 

The present Congress made very 
clear its views on the matter by 
inserting into the recently enacted 
Upper Colorado Basin law a specific 
statement that “no dam or reservoir 
constructed under the authorization 
of this act shall be within any na- 
tional park or monument.” But 
Congresses change, and with them 
viewpoints and laws. This the 
would-be dam builders know. They 
also are aware that as long as Dino- 
saur can be kept in monument 
status, subsequent Congresses might 
be persuaded to pass legislation 
which would permit the building of 
a dam, or other alterations. 

Once made a national park, how- 
ever, Dinosaur would be safe from 
all inroads and trespass. By prece- 
dent and fairly well established tra- 
dition, national parks are inviolate, 
although technically, of course, Con 





Bones of several large dinosaurs have been only partially uncovered and re- 
liefed so visitors may see how paleontologists read the past through fossils 





gress could jump those hurdles also. 
The odds, however, are heavily 
against any such Congressional 
action. 

The equation is this: national 
parks are set up by Congress to pre- 
serve areas of recreational and un- 
usual scenic value. Once set up, 
they can be changed or altered only 
by Congress. National monuments, 
which are areas of more limited or 
specialized interest (such as Great 
Sand Dunes, Rainbow Bridge or the 
Petrified Forest), may come into 
being through Presidential procla- 
mation (as did Dinosaur), and may 
legally be altered by executive order. 

As far as administrative policy is 
concerned, national parks and mon- 
uments, along with national battle- 
fields and national historic sites, are 
equal parts of the National Park 
Service, a division of the United 


, States Department of the Interior. 


Before examining the newly intro- 
duced legislation destined to make 
Dinosaur a park, let us take a closer 
look at Dinosaur National Monu- 
















































After wearing away the soft rock strata, and with the uplift of entire re- 
gion, the Yampa entrenched itself into the underlying more resistant layers 
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ment as it exists today. Essentially 
it is a vast and wildly beautiful 
mountain wilderness, little changed 
by man since it was discovered by a 
Spanish exploring party in 1776. Its 
deep, almost inaccessible river can- 
yons wind through more than 200,- 
000 acres of rocky tableland in 
northwestern Colorado and eastern 
Utah. About a third of the monu- 
ment, including its headquarters, is 
in Utah; the other two-thirds lies in 
Colorado. 

As its name indicates, the monu- 
ment contains dinosaur fossils— the 
nation’s richest deposit. From a 
quarry near the southwest corner of 
the reservation have come some of 
the world’s finest specimens of the 
remains of these great lumbering 
pre-historic reptiles, which roamed 
the dank rain-forests of the earth 
more than 100 million years ago. 
The bones of several large dinosaurs 
have been only partially uncovered 
and “reliefed,” so that vistors may 
see how paleontologists read the 
secrets of the past through fossils. 
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East side of point of Steamboat Rock 
is junction of Yampa and Green Rivers 






At monument headquarters, six 
miles north of Jensen, Utah, visitors 
may also study exhibits in a tempor- 
ary museum that explain the local 
geology and the life story of the 
dinosaur, whose name means “‘terri- 
ble lizard.” The quarry itself is 
about a quarter of a mile by easy 
trail from the museum. Rock layers 
at the top of a low ridge have been 
removed to expose the fossil-bearing 
strata, called the Morrison forma- 
tion of the Jurassic age. A shelter- 
ing roof protects part of the exhibit 


(Turn to page 51) 
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10 DANGER SPOTS 


By 1956 Conservation Committee National Council of State Garden Clubs 


1. Chemicals — Our Daily Poison 


THE SITUATION: From the backyard garden to farm, orchard, 
range, roadside, and national forest, we are now using chemical 
poisons on a frightening scale. {n spite of the assurance of chemical 
companies and the blessing of extension agencies, it is an open 
question whether the soil and its plants accumulate these insecti- 
cides and herbicides and pass them on to us. Certainly they are 
consumed by many forms of wildlife which should not be destroyed. 
Highway departments and power companies are making a fetish of 
grassy roadsides, spraying to kill the brush with its wildflowers and 
wildlife habitat. Farmers use chemicals almost indiscriminantly on 
crops and fencerows. Besides individuals, county, state, and federal 
agencies are guilty. The Soil Conservation Service proposes to spray 
to kill millions of acres of trees to convert forest land to pasture. 
Thousands of square miles of forest are annually sprayed by the 
U. S. Forest Service with DDT. The Fish and Wildlife Service uses 
poisons widely and with far-reaching effects. Can there be too 
much of a “good thing”? None of these individuals, companies, 01 
agencies has done enough research to foresee the effects beyond the 
immediate results of these chemicals. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE: Immediate, intensive research on the 
effects of chemical sprays on whole plant and animal communities 
is badly needed. Until organizations are willing to do this prelimi- 
nary research they should be legally prohibited from large-scale 
“control” measures. Where the effects are known—such as the loss 
of roadside wildflowers—only a local campaign before chemical con- 
trol is adopted can succeed in preventing unnecessary destruction. 


2. Indians — Human Conservation 

THE SITUATION: No aspect of any conservation problem to- 
day is more shocking than the exploitation and degradation—even 
by the agencies designed to help him—of the American Indian. 
Some of these actions may be truly good intentions; but they only 
pave a well-known road. Apathy and disregard for protection of 
minimum human rights are an old story, but recently there has 
emerged a program of destruction and dismemberment cleverly dis- 
guised as “help” which in its effects could be as bad as anything 
the Indians have ever received from whites. Under favorable ad- 
ministration and freedom of initiative, technical aid, and financial 
credit most Indian groups could attain an economic equilibrium 
upon their lands. The break-up of family and small group opera- 
tional units, obstructions to corporation establishment, relocation, 
land grabs, and clever manipulation of “aid” programs have pro- 
duced a moneyed agency in Washington and poverty-stricken In- 
dians. How deeply must American whites be conscience-stricken 
before they insist that American Indians get just treatment? This 
means a program in which the elements of beauty and strength in 
their own culture are encouraged, the promotion of an indigenous 
economy, and sympathetic support for education and medicine. It 
means protection by both laws and militant groups of the people 
and their resources. It requires the abolition of acts of political 
expediency which force occupations upon people whose genius 
requires its own expression and fulfillment. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE: The Indians’ own story should be 
told to all Americans, whose sense of justice will force improvement 
of the situation if they know the facts. 


3. Soil — Dust Storms 


THE SITUATION: No more dramatic symptom of the human 
flouting of natural laws has occurred in our history than the dust 
storm. The margin of safety with which we utilize the high plains 
of Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas is always 
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small. Drought years and dry climatic periods bring natural dust 
storms, but by cultivation and intense grazing we have aggravated 
the balance and released the top soil to the winds. Conservation- 
minded people over the country rallied in 1936 and 1937 and the 
Soil Conservation Service was established. The “Dust Bowl” got 
relief. But war's high prices put the marginal land again under the 
plow. In April of 1954 eleven million acres of top-soil were newly 
destroyed and the damage approached that of the ’30’s. Insufficient 
plant cover due to dry years and intensive land use permitted new 
storms to blacken the skies. Emergency aid cost us millions of 
dollars. In 1955 and 1956 there were more dust storms and further 
watershed damage. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE: Artificial economic incentives for 
breaking marginal land should be abandoned. State, county, and 
soil conservation district groups can bring legal and social pressure 
to suppress risky forms of agriculture. Lands have different capaci- 
ties to sustain use and each area will be permanently productive 
when, through education, laws, and economic control, farmers and 
ranchers adopt conservation farming. 


4. Water — Increased Pollution 


THE SITUATION: The land is a mosaic of watersheds, each 
with its streams, and the streams are the threads of life—life for 
the soil, for plants and animals, and for man and industry. There 
is enough water, in most places, provided we keep it clean. Polluted 
water is worse than no water. Of 11,811 American cities with sewers 
only 6,628 have sewage treatment plants. Raw sewage from 56 mil- 
lion people is dumped into our streams. Of 10,401 industries dis- 
charging waste 3,659 are not treating it. The pollution effect from 
industrial organic wastes is equivalent to that from 50 million 
people. In addition, more than 2,500 industries are discharging 
chemical wastes. Among the municipalities and industries which 
are treating their wastes more than half do not have facilities with 
adequate capacity. One-fourth are poorly operated. The construc- 
tion of new and improved facilities is not keeping pace with our 
growing population. We are in the process of poisoning ourselves 
by polluting our environment. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE: Only a popular crusade against local 
city and industrial pollution brings the full effect of our desire for 
clean water home. In many cases state laws need strengthening. 
Congressional appropriations to the Bureau of Public Health for 
research and pollution control of interstate waters are of great 
annual importance and are opposed by lobbying, vested interests. 


5. Space — Always Room For One More? 


THE SITUATION: America’s population has doubled since 
1900 and will go over 200 million by 1975. Only with the most 
narrow economic chauvinism can Americans ignore the portent of 
overpopulation. More than one billion of the Earth’s people already 
live at a starvation level due to overpopulation. As America’s popu- 
lation increases, the drain on all natural resources is intensified. 
Spreading cities are annually crowding out into the countryside and 
with wider highways are eating up millions of acres now producing 
crops. Present water supplies cannot support more people in many 
areas. Even if the material requirements of life continue to be met 
by technological “miracles” the quality of living, the importance of 
the individual, opportunities for self-government locally, recrea- 
tional “breathing space,” relics of America’s natural landscapes, 
and the chances for new spatial expansion will all, to some degree, 
be threatened. In other parts of the world our good medical and 
agricultural intentions have temporarily alleviated starvation and 
disease only to increase the burden of population pressure. Our aid 
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IN CONSERVATION 


to “underdeveloped” countries must be given in terms of the whole 
situation. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE: Many Americans do not realize the 
seriousness of the situation. The question of how many people 
must be discussed widely and openly. 


6. Woodlots — Capital Depreciation 


THE SITUATION: Of the 560 million acres of commercial for- 
est in the U. S. and Alaska, 345 million are privately owned. Ot 
this privately owned land three fourths is in small holdings. They 
total 4 million separate properties averaging 62 acres each! Ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of Agriculture these woodlots are 
the “heart of the problem.” Many farmers know little about for- 
estry. Low income puts pressure on forest lands, and their small 
size is a handicap in management. Many are at present in extremely 
bad condition, having been cut-over, grazed, or burned periodically. 
These 261 million acres of woodlots are at present the worst-man- 
aged, most exploited forests in the United States. Yet, upon them 
rests the solvency of American timber production and the charge 
to produce a sustained crop for our immense future needs. No 
other problem in American forests is in greater need of action. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE: Owners need to know about oppor- 
tunities and techniques. They need technical assistance. They 
need protection, adequate financing and credit, a form of insurance, 
and in many states and localities improved forms of property taxes 
that do not penalize long-term timber growing. 

7. National Parks — Invasion 

THE SITUATION: The national parks and monuments have 
been designated in order to preserve from commercial use certain 
areas of unusual value. Because they are public lands and because 
they sometimes contain water, grass, timber, minerals, wildlife, 
damsites, or space, efforts are constantly being made by private 
groups or government agencies to “develop” these resources. Such 
development is incompatible with the purpose for which the parks 
were established. The need for scenery and wilderness, recreation 
and natural areas is already outreaching and overflowing our present 
parks. The national forests contain designated “wilderness areas” 
which are at the mercy of administrative decision and may be 
whittled down at any time unless the public protests. The natural 
and applied field sciences all require undisturbed natural areas as 
“norms” of natural processes. Many species of plants and animals 
survive only in undisturbed landscapes. These intangible resources 
of inspirational and educational value require constant protection 
and should be increased in number and size. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE: The fate of the national parks rests 
with Congress and the federal administration. Informed, alert peo- 
ple who express their convictions to those agencies are the most 
important means of their preservation. In an age of materialism 
our school children should be made aware of their non-commercial 
natural heritage and their role in preserving it. Information to 
the public is very important. 


8. Wildlife Refuges — Or Target Ranges? 


THE SITUATION: The national wildlife refuges are scattered 
Strategically over America to save representative remnants of a once 
vast continent of wildlife. They provide resting, feeding, and breed- 
ing grounds for many of our iinest plants and animals. The De- 
partment of Defense, (which now has more than 50,000,000 acres) 
has moved with arrogant defiance to obtain pieces of these refuges 
(and other public lands) for target ranges and other purposes. 
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This agency, and the civilians who promote its aggrandizement, 
attempt to invade these lands by utilizing the great political power 
at their disposal. In addition, the leasing of grazing, timber, and 
mineral rights in the refuges is a practice that sets a dangerous 
precedent. Opening certain refuges to hunting is questionable to 
those who recognize wildlife as having intrinsic value. The refuges 
are comparatively small and provide a large amount of visitor pleas- 
ure which does not disturb the wildlife nor interfere in any way 
with our defense or economy. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE: The integrity of the refuge system 
and the survival of the wildlife in it depend upon wise administra- 
tive decisions by the Secretary of the Interior and others. A refuge 
can also be erased by legislation. Recognition by the people of the 
state in which each refuge is located of its contribution to the 
diversity and richness of the American landscape should be brought 
about by a widespread information and education campaign. 


9. Vanishing Species — Protection Needed 


THE SITUATION: More than twenty species of American ani- 
mals are reduced to the danger of oblivion. The fate of the passen- 
ger pigeon and the Carolina parakeet should not be allowed to 
overtake other species. Extinction is an incalculable and irretriev- 
able loss. The grizzly bear, whooping crane, sea otter, lake sturgeon 
and trout, everglade kite, bighorn sheep, California condor, Eskimo 
curlew, ivory-billed woodpecker, Key deer—each is a separate case. 
With many others these are reduced to the danger point because 
their environment is being altered or they have been over-hunted. 
There is scientific evidence that most of them could be saved by 
human effort. Even among the migratory forms their critical areas 
may be small, and survival depends upon the grace extended to 
them by relatively few people. Everywhere, Americans have pre- 
served the things that are of value to them, and will endeavor to 
save the endangered forms of wildlife if they are aware of the 
threat and believe that wildlife in all of its forms is essential to 
the diversity and beauty of nature. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE: Every case requires separate under- 
standing and action. In some cases more stringent enforcement of 
federal and state laws is desirable. In others inviolable refuges need 
to be established or pollution abated. In nearly every case the 
people who live nearest the rare animal can do the most to save it. 


10. Watersheds — Whose Responsibility? 


THE SITUATION: The basic land unit is the watershed; only 
in treating it as an integrated whole can conservation be achieved. 
There are 16,000 watersheds in the U. S. of which less than 8% are 
now managed to protect against waste of soil and water. More than 
a dozen federal and state agencies are, in each state, engaged in 
some sort of watershed program, and in most cases each goes its 
own way with its own legislative authority, appropriation, plan- 
ning, and supporters. Larger agencies, such as the Bureau of 
Reclamation and Army Engineers, have occasionally ignored the 
programs and values under the care of small agencies. Only twen- 
ty states have passed legislation authorizing their own agencies to 
participate in planning with federal agencies under the 1954 Water- 
shed Act. An outstanding conservation effort, the “Pilot” Water- 
shed Program, initiated in 1953, is moving too slowly because of 
red tape and its diminutive scope. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE: We should take drastic measures to 
bring federal activities in flood control and watershed management 
under a single agency, and to promote the coordination of this 
agency with local administration and organizations. In the mean- 
time we should insist on closer cooperation and allowances for the 
multiple conservation of all kinds of resources in watershed projects. 
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“The rise of plywood is one of 
the most dramatic and signifi- 
cant chapters in the history of 
the American lumber and tim- 
ber products industries. Little 
more than a ‘novel’ idea during 
World War I, it has now become 
an industrial giant.” 

WILsON COMPTON 
Introduction to 
“Modern Plywood” 











INCE Dr. Compton wrote these 

lines, in 1942, the volume of 

plywood production has more 
than doubled, repeating a similar 
doubling record set between 1936 
and 1942. On a unit production 
basis, comparing the square footage 
of plywood with the number of mo- 
tor vehicles, 1942-1954, the plywood 
appears to have outstripped the 
mammoth auto industry. While its 
unit value is modest, compared to 
an automobile, the growth ratio of 
plywood has been little short of 
amazing. 

Plywood has greatly broadened 
the field of wood utilization and in- 
creased the yield of the log. Where- 
as lumber seldom produces a yield 
greater than 50% of the log, ply- 


Powerful electric de-icer removes 


ice 
from steel tower that is 100 feet high 
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Transmitter studio of station WMTW-TV 
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wood from rotary veneer, and its 
industrial “cousin,” chipboard (re- 
aggregated wood particles), will con 
vert practically all of the wood of a 
log into commercial and _ salable 
products. Not only will plywood do 
most of the things that can be done 
with lumber, and do them better, 
but it adds many new applications, 
where lumber is quite inadequate. 

An example is the new TV relay 
and transmitter station on the tip- 
top of Mt. Washington in New 
Hampshire. It is constructed of 
plywood throughout. Note that the 
building is low and squatty, hugging 
the mountain top, and affording no 
opportunity for the violent winds 
on this summit to damage the struc- 
ture. 

Mt. Washington is the highest 
peak, 6,228 feet above sea level, in 
the United States, east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio Rivers, 
as well as the coldest spot. Its weath- 
er is entirely unpredictable, and the 
violence of the elements there is un- 
precedented. The ice bound steel 
tower, 100 feet high, is seldom free 
of ice except for a few days in the 
summer. In the rear of the tower is 
the U.S. Weather Station, which has 
been recording the weather phenom- 
ena for many years. This weather 
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outpost was most helpful in design- 
ing the transmitter station, since it 
provided temperature, humidity and 
wind data which had occurred and 
could be expected at this exposed 
location. 

The story behind this develop- 
ment is one of superb skill; of 
dogged determination against almost 
insuperable odds; and of facing un- 
predictable hazards from start to 
finish. The sponsor of the project 
was WMTW, with its broadcasting 
station at Poland Springs, Maine, 
some 50 miles to the east and at a 
much lower altitude. Thus their 
range of broadcasting was restricted 
and largely blanketed on the west 
by the White Mountain Range. If 
it could successfully establish a relay- 
transmitter station, sky high on Mt. 
Washington, it could serve about 
25,000 square miles, all over New 
England, to eastern New York State 
and to a considerable portion of 
eastern Canada. Many risks were 
involved, and the cost was “expected 
to exceed expectations.” But the 
goal was alluring and the courage of 
its staff was equal to the opportu- 
nity. 

Before describing this building 
and telling of its erection difficul- 
ties, it may be well to outline, brief- 
ly, some of the baffling problems 
that had to be faced. 

Acquiring the Site. Mt. Washing- 
ton belongs to Dartmouth College, 
as does the antiquated cog railway 
to the summit, with its chugging 
locomotives, which can operate only 
during the summer months, and is 
equipped for no more than light 
passenger loads. The water supply 
to the mountain top was originally 
intended for the Summit House, a 
hotel open only during the tourist 
season. Both the hotel and the wa- 
ter system are also owned and oper- 
ated by Dartmouth College. Land 
on the mountain is not for sale, it 
can only be leased. Every lease in- 
cludes an iron-clad agreement to use 
only the water supplied by the own- 
er, even though there is no other 
possible source, and at a cost that 
appears to be little short of fabulous, 
averaging more than fifty cents per 
gallon, far more costly than gas for 
motor vehicles. Water is deliverable 
only during three summer months, 
with the winter storage problem, 
for nine months, entirely up to the 
lessee. With these negotiations com- 
plete, WMTW had a long lease on 
the site and a much restricted water 
supply, nothing more! 

Weather. The weather on Mt. 


(Turn to page 55) 
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Tanks and generators had to be placed before the walls were up. This sec- 


tion had no plywood units, but had concrete shelves leading down to tanks 


“Stressed skin”? sandwich panels were faced on two sides with 1%” exterior 
fir plywood, which was glued and nailed for maximum resistance to racking 
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Erection of panels on mountain top proved accuracy of design as the build- 
ing went up quickly (weather permitting) without compensation of refitting 
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T is difficult to believe that the 
Florida Everglades would ever 
dry up. It seems incredible to 

visualize that vast wetlands being re- 
duced to a semi-arid desert. It isn’t 
that way now, nor is it ever likely 
to be. 

But man, with amazing lack of 
foresight coupled with avarice, not 
so long ago, almost finished decimat- 
ing more than a million acres of the 
most unique terrain on the face of 
the earth. He is busily engaged in 
saving and restoring that land right 
now, and the process of rehabilita- 
tion is coming none too soon. 
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Excavating for a huge pumping station being built along the shore of Lake Okeechobee 


Characteristically, it cost millions 
of dollars to nearly destroy the Ever- 
glades, and it is costing more mil- 
lions of dollars to save that once 
seriously endangered region. 

The destruction of the Glades 
started 35 years ago. Man had 
learned of the fantastic fertility of 
the black muck and peat soils that 
underlie much of that vast wetlands. 
He decided to drain the Glades so 
that vegetables could be grown upon 
its rich fecundity. For year upon 
year he gouged deep incisions into 
the body of that land. He built 
himself a huge network of canals 


A complete water control program, combining both the 


elements of flood control and water storage, is now underway 


to preserve one of the finest natural areas in the U. S. 
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which literally seeped the lifeblood 
from the Glades. 

For year upon year the stored up 
liquid reserves in the marshes and in 
the porous rock beds underlying 
them dropped steadily. The soft 
muck and peat, exposed to the air 
and to the intense sun, dried up and 
died. Each year the destruction prog- 
ressed until hundreds of thousands 
ot acres were decimated. Where the 
inland fresh waters once brimmed 
two fathoms or more above sea level, 
forming islet-dotted seas navigated 
by Seminole Indians in dugout 
canoes, there stretched brown prairies 
of coarse weeds. 

Keeping pace with the recession of 
fresh water, came the salt of the sea 
which crept in with the Atlantic 
Ocean. Wells turned brackish, and 
in some sections of the coast, semi- 
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salt water flowed from kitchen fau- 
cets. 

In the wake of man’s unwisdom 
came the faithful campfollower ot 
drought—fire. Florida is periodically 
afflicted with dry spells; and in the 
past, a dry spell meant fire in the 
Everglades. Dried out peat and muck 
are combustible; and once a fire 
gets started in such substances, no 
efforts of man can put it out. It takes 
a prolonged downpour. 

One of the worst of such fires oc- 
curred during the early summer of 
1936. The blaze became a holocaust 
so intense that people were driven 
from their homes along the Atlantic 
seaboard by the smoke. A dense pall 
hung over the entire southern penin- 
sula which drifted as far out to sea 
as the Bahamas. The sun was barely 
visible for days. The wholesale de- 
population of animal life — deer, 
wild turkey, waterfowl, game fish— 
was appalling. The destruction of 
wildlife habitat was worse. 

Late in the 1940's, it was generally 
conceded that something drastic had 
to be done, or the Everglades would 
be no more. The drainage program 
could no longer be carried out as it 
had been. It was realized at last that 
the program never had accomplished 
what it was intended to do. Floods 
still occurred in the Glades, and 
farms were drowned out during ex- 
cessive rainfall. The water sluiced 
to the sea unimpeded via the myriad 
canals. When dry weather came, 
there was no water—it had all been 
drawn off. The Everglades was being 
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subjected to alternate flood and 
drought, and the destruction con- 
tinued unabated. 

What was needed was a vast con- 
servation plan that would store the 
fresh water in the Glades and halt 
its mad rush to the sea. This would 
mean a mammoth impoundment of 
a million acres for water storage 
purposes. This area would act as a 
huge reservoir. It would hold excess 
water during wet periods. During 
dry spells, water could be pumped 
from it to irrigate crop and range 
lands. In short, it would be a com- 
plete water control program, com- 
bining the elements of both flood 
control and water storage. 

It took considerable agitation and 
pressure before this long-range plan 
got rolling. Actual construction was 
begun in 1950 by the Army Engineer 
Corps. The major part of the pro- 
gram is a network of levees and 
canals to hold water in a million acre 
impoundment in the heart of the 
Everglades. Mammoth pumps 
around the perimeter of the im- 
poundment control the water level 
of additional millions of acres of 
farm and range land outside this 
colossal reservoir. 

In a very real sense man is eating 
his cake and having it too, in south 
Florida. When he gets too much 
rainfall, he puts the excess water 
aside for future use. When it doesn’t 
rain enough, he presses a button, and 
lo! water gushes forth to irrigate his 
thirsty crops. 


As a matter of fact, 15,000 square 


of water, clogged with vegetation, 


miles of Florida (twice the size of 
New Jersey) is slated for a complete 
overhauling of its plumbing system. 
A great part of the work has already 
been done. A lot more remains to 
be accomplished. The federal gov- 
ernment is footing 61 percent of the 
total bill, while Florida pays 39 per- 
cent. Some 50 million dollars has 
already been spent. The entire setup 
adds up to one of the greatest water 
control projects in the history of the 
nation, and is estimated to cost $300,- 
000,000 eventually. The job is sched- 
tled for completion in 1965. 

The major undertaking of hold- 
ing water in the Glades—construc- 
tion of the million-acre impound- 
ment—is now nearing completion. 
The main levee, 135 miles long up 
the east coast is finished. More dirt 
was moved in its construction than 
was scooped out to dig the Panama 
Canal. This east coast dike keeps 
salt water out of the Glades and 
holds fresh water in. The Florida 
Flood Control District—FCD for 
brevity—which directs all the work 
done by the Army Engineer Corps, 
has made sure a great portion of the 
Florida Everglades will return to its 
former natural condition. 

The impoundment does two 
things. It is fast becoming one of 
the greatest wildlife areas in the 
United States, and it is making pos- 
sible one of the most productive 
winter farming areas in the entire 
world. For once agricultural and 
wildlife conservation interests are 

(Turn to page 49) 
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AFA President 


Dies 


JAMES G. McCLURE 


Mr. James G. K. McClure, a Pres- 
byterian minister and 18th _presi- 
dent of The American Forestry As- 
sociation, died at the age of 71 on 
June 18, in North Carolina where 
he had worked for 40 years to im- 
prove the living conditions of moun- 
tain people. For four terms he was 
regarded as one of the most popular 
presidents in AFA history. 

Widely known for his conserva- 
tion and public service work, Mr. 
McClure served as AFA’s president 
from 1937 through 1940. He was a 
member of the board of directors 
of AFA from 1933 to 1937 and from 
1941 until April, 1943. 

Born in 1884 in Lake Forest, 
Illinois, Mr. McClure received his 
early education at the Lake Forest 
Academy. In 1901 he worked as a 
cowboy on the XIT and Shoenail 
Ranches in the Texas Panhandle, 
and in 1906 graduated from Yale 
University. Intending to enter the 
Presbyterian ministry, Mr. McClure 
studied at New College, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, and one semester 
each at the Universities of Tubingen, 
Jena and Berlin in Germany, study- 
ing philosophy and psychology. 


Ordained as a 
McClure took a church in Iron 
River, in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. However, in 1913 over- 
work forced him to take a vacation. 
After a trip around the world, he 
moved to a farm in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of North Carolina, near 
Asheville, at Hickory Nut Gap. Here 
he became interested in working out 
a plan to aid the mountain people 
to make a better living. 

In 1920, this plan resulted in the 
formation of a cooperative move- 
ment of mountain farmers called 
the Farmers Federation. Mr. McClure 
served as president and general man- 
ager. Starting with one small ware- 
house the organization has grown 
until today it is effectively operating 
in 15 counties. It also operates feed 
mills, a cannery, hatcheries, sweet 
potato curing houses, a knitting and 
sewing industry for mountain wom- 
en, wood toy business, a monthly 
paper, a religious department, and 
a forest products department. 

Since more than half of the land 
on the average mountain farm is in 
woods, the forest products depart- 
ment was started to encourage the 
maintenance of steep land in for- 


minister, Mr. 






ests, managed so as to yield some in- 
come to the mountain farmer. 

The forestry department also 
serves as a sales organization for the 
farmer in marketing rhododendron, 
azalea, laurel, post and rail fence, 
hand split shingles, chemical wood, 
acid wood, pulpwood, and various 
other products. 

The work of the Federation has 
given tremendous impetus to agri- 
culture in North Carolina, uniting 
the efforts of the farmers into a 
strong, cooperative power. 

Although Mr. McClure made his 
home at Hickory Nut Gap, his 
public activities took him all over 
the country. He was president of 
the North Carolina Forestry Associ- 
ation, a member of the Board of 
Conservation and Development of 
the State of North Carolina, and 
chairman of the Board’s Committee 
on Forests, Water Resources and 
Inland Fisheries. 

Mr. McClure was vice president 
of the North Carolina Cooperative 
Council and public interest repre- 
sentative on the Board of Directors 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank, 
serving the southeastern states. 
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By ARTHUR B. MEYER 
























NEW and important book, 
Forest and Range Policy: Its 
Development in the United 
States, has been added to the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. American For- 
estry Series. It’s author—Samuel 
Trask Dana (455 pp. 1956. $6.50). 

Dr. Dana is dean emeritus of the 
School of Natural Resources of the 
University of Michigan. His past 
accomplishments and achievements 
as a forester, educator, and author 
make it an almost sure gone conclu- 
sion that a book by him on this sub- 
ject would be an outstanding con- 
tribution to conservation literature. 
Such a prediction in this case would 
have proven right as rain. 

It is a little difficult on first 
thought to envision this country as 
having a policy regarding its forests 
and range lands, for a policy is de- 
fined as “a settled or definite course 
or method adopted and followed by 
a government, institution, body or 
individual.” In this big and many- 
opinioned democracy how can there 
be a policy, or even a reasonably 
small number of distinguishable poli- 
cies? The author takes hold of this 
question immediately in his preface 
and in so doing outlines the theme 
of the whole book. He says: “A 
single policy for an entire country in 
the handling of its forests, range 
lands, and other natural resources 
is therefore possible only when the 
central government has complete 
authority to dictate the courses and 
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methods to be followed by both 
public and private agencies. The 
other extreme is found in a country 
like the United States where there 
not only may be, but are, as many 
policies as there are governmental 
units and private forest owners. 
There is, however, at any given time 
sufficient similarity among these 
various policies to form a somewhat 
indistinct but, nevertheless, recog- 
nizable pattern for the country as a 
whole.” 

The author proceeds to take a 
close look at the history of how we 
have regarded, and handled, our 
forest and range lands. He does so 
largely in a chronological sequence. 
A pattern begins to emerge for the 
reader as though a line were being 
plotted on a graph. Our past actions, 
good, bad, and misguided, fall into 
their allotted niche as viewed by 
hindsight and lay the groundwork 
for later actions. Policies, conflicting 
and harmonious, emerge and as a 
backdrop to them all there forms a 
“recognizable pattern.” 

During much of our history, and 
to a large extent still, our policies 
have been articulated by federal 
legislation or the administrative 
rulings of federal agencies. A con- 
siderable portion of the book is 
therefore given over to federal poli- 
cies, but those of the states and of 
private owners become increasingly 
more important as the book prog- 
resses; and it becomes apparent that 











the relation of the three is in fact 
the core of our national policies. 

The time span of the book can be 
judged from the title of the first and 
eleventh of the book’s twelve chap- 
ters: “Colonists, Kings, and Forests” 
and “Forestry Comes of Age.” For- 
est policies began to form when the 
first colonist resented the King’s 
“Broad Arrow” that reserved ship 
mast trees for the British Navy. It 
has not ceased to evolve since that 
time, nor is it likely that it will ever 
reach a static situation, for it is 
formed as a result of conflicting in- 
terests and changing circumstances. 
The author explores the disposal of 
the public domain, the exploitation 
of resources for a mushrooming 
civilization, the awakening to the 
exhaustability of resources and the 
gradual evolution of federal, state, 
and private policies and programs 
directed toward the desired end of 
satisfactory management of the na- 
tion’s forest and range lands. 

Each chapter concludes with a 
summary that boils down the signi- 
ficant aspects of the period covered 

(Turn to page 63) 
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Kenneth Pomeroy, Chief Forester of AFA 
is coordinating annual meeting plans 




















Maryland’s famous Wye Oak is the 
largest white oak tree in United States 





SOMETHING NEW 


nnual Meetings 


Like the idea of a slow-pace convention in a rural atmos- 


phere with lots of good home cooking? Then plan to attend 
the 81st Annual Meeting of AFA, October 1-4, in Maryland 


FA’s 8lst Annual Meeting Oc- 
tober 1-4 at LaPlata, Mary- 
land, stacks up as both inter- 

esting and informative Chief For- 
ester Ken Pomeroy reported last 
month after a two-day field trip to 
size up the situation and to help get 
the proper administrative and or- 
ganizational machinery in action. 
The first ‘national motel conven- 
tion” in history in densely-wooded 
Charles county will accent the small 
woodland management problem in 
America and will feature a variety 
of attractive trips to points of inter- 
est in historic Maryland, Virginia 
and Washington, D. C. Mr. Pome- 
roy, who was not slated to come to 
work for AFA until July 1, inter- 
rupted his vacation to help get the 
meeting program in gear. 

While the complete details have 
not as yet been worked out, two 
things that impressed Mr. Pomeroy 
about the meeting were the facts 
that; 1) from a financial standpoint, 
it will be one of the lowest cost con- 
ventions in history—with the whole 
four-day package costing adults in 
the vicinity of $40, and youngsters 
considerably less; 2) with the con- 
vention layout (13 first class motels) 
located on strategic Route 301, this 
presents an excellent opportunity 
whereby members can combine a 
first class forestry conference with 
trips to many points of interest in 
the Maryland-Virginia area. 

“IT can’t ever recall a forestry meet- 
ing so attractive from the point of 
the pocketbook and the availability 
of interesting things to do,” Mr. 
Pomeroy said. 


“One thing I think we should 
stress is that this convention is going 


to be different,” Mr. Pomeroy said. 
“The past two years have seen the 
Annual Meeting housed in big hotels 
with the usual press of activity pe- 
culiar to big cities. This will be a 
rural meeting. The pace will be less 
rapid although you will see just as 
much. The food, unless we are mis- 
taken, will be better and more of it 
—unless we grossly underestimate 
the capabilities of a lot of good Mary- 
land housewives. All in all, we think 
our members will like the change. 
At least, we hope so.” 

Joseph F. Kaylor, Maryland direc- 
tor of Forests and Parks, will be 
general chairman. Clint Davis, For- 
est Service I & E Chief will direct 
indoor and banquet arrangements: 
District Forester A. J. Pickall, of 
Maryland, is in charge of the out- 
door program and tours. Publicity 
will be directed by James C. 
Mitchell, chairman of the Charles 
County Forestry Board. Jack Simp- 
son, vice president of the Maryland 
Motor Court Association, is chair- 
man of the housing committee, 
William Garvey heads the arrange- 
ments committee, Harry Dongler, 
exhibits committee, and Morgan 
Smith, transportation. County Agent 
P. D. Brown, of Charles County, will 
be in charge of ladies activities. 

If you want to take part in this 
close look at forestry on the ground 
combined with a variety of interest- 
ing trips in historical country, send 
in your reservation to The Ameri- 
ican Forestry Association, 919 Seven- 
teenth Street NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. You are going to like the 81st 
Annual Meeting of the AFA that 
will also help Maryland celebrate 
the golden anniversary of its forestry 
program. 
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This mountain picnic area along U.S. Route 40 in west- Because of Maryland’s excellent facilities for water-sports en- 
ern Maryland overlooks valley in Allegheny Mountains thusiasts, it attracts residents from many metropolitan centers 
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Maryland’s historic State House in Annapolis has served Maryland abounds in opportunities for those who prefer the 
as the seat of the state government since colonial days water. Boating is popular as well as swimming and fine fishing 
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WHAT’S NEW 
IN MAINE 





By J. R. CRANE 


Tree Farming 


HE products of Maine’s forests 

bring $500,000,000 into the 

state each year. This is one- 
third of the returns derived from all 
industries in the state. It is divided 
into amounts that range from thou- 
sands of dollars to the big timber 
operators to just a few dollars pin 
money that goes to farm women who 
make and sell Christmas wreaths. 

Forest products are a natural crop 
for Maine where eighty-four per cent 
of the state’s land area grows trees. 
About 30,000 people earn their liv- 
ing by cutting timber, and working 
in plants that turn the wood into 
lumber and other products. About 
forty per cent of the income of the 
Maine Central Railroad is derived 
from transporting pulp wood and 
lumber. Hundreds of privately owned 
trucks also get a tidy sum from this 
work. 

Pulp wood is the biggest source of 
income for woodland owners, and the 
state ranks second in the nation in 
the production of this commodity. 
Forty-four per cent of all the news- 
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Hauling pulpwood and timber gives employment to many Maine truck owners 


Sparks Maine’s $500,000,000/B 


print used in the United States all phases of forestry including wood- 
comes from Maine. The future of land management and _ protection. 
the pulp business looks bright since This includes the prevention and 
more and more paper and cardboard __ suppression of fires, insects and dis- 


products are used every year. ease. Today it is one of the best 
Maine woodland owners have been forestry departments in the United 

cutting trees for profit for more than _ States. 

300 years. The Maine Forest Serv- The Maine Forest Service encour- 


ice was established in 1891. Since ages woodland owners to practice 
then it has served in the capacity of | good management of their trees. Its 
education, service, and regulation of | Tree Farm Program publicizes wood- 


Woodsmen with pikes feed logs into sluice at power dam on Kennebago River 
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lands that are carefully managed and 
honors the men who do the work. 
The woodlands are judged by the 
U.S. Forest Service standards. These 
include five levels of management— 
high order, good, fair, poor, and de- 
structive. It is intended that wood- 
lands classified as Maine Tree Farms 
must be operated to qualify as “high 
order” or “good.” 

The Tree Farms are judged by local 
foresters who act as inspectors. They 
study the management history of all 
tracts of woodland whose owners 
have applied for Tree Farm certifica- 
tion, and file reports with the Tree 
Farm Committee. This committee 
has the right to accept or reject the 
woodland for certification. If the 
land is certified, a Tree Farm sign 
is erected and the Tree Farm is offi- 
cially dedicated at a public cere- 
mony. 

The Maine Forest Service recom- 
mends that tree plantations receive 
about the same care as any annual 
garden or field crop. If the planta- 
tion is neglected, it will not be suc- 
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During spring pulpwood drive in Brown County, Maine, 
bulldozer clears a channel to prevent another log jam 


Woodland being inspected for Tree Farm certification. If woodland is 
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approved, the Tree Farm is officially dedicated at public ceremony 


cessful and the cost of trees and labor 
will be wasted. Weeding of unde- 
sirable trees may be necessary within 
two or three years, especially if some 
hardwood growth is present in the 
planted area. 

Weeding should be done prompt- 
ly with Norway pine because it can- 
not tolerate shade when young. The 
eperation can be delayed a little 
longer with white pine since the 
protection of other trees has a ten- 
dency to check the damage of the 
white pine weevil. Spruce will stand 
quite a lot of shade, but it should 
be weeded early for the best possible 
growth. 

Hardwood growth may be re- 
moved from the plantation by cut- 
ting; but since these trees sprout 
quickly, the growth will return un- 
less chemicals are used. The hard- 
wood stumps may be killed by plac- 
ing Ammate crystals on the sapwood 


of the stumps immediately after cut- 
ting. One ounce (a heaping table- 
spoon) of the crystals for each three 
inches of stump diameter is the rec- 
ommended practice. 

Trees smaller than three inches in 
diameter may be killed by basal 
sprays of 2, 4, 5-T, or with a mixture 
of 2, 4-D, and 2, 4, 5-T, known as 
brushkiller. The forest service warns 
that the manufacturer’s directions 
should be followed carefully, and if 
possible, the local county agent be 
consulted before using the mixtures. 
They should not be used when the 
ground is frozen, or when there is 
snow or standing water on the roots. 

The forest service recommends that 
tree plantations be thinned when 
they are from 15 to 25 years of age. 
This operation should remove all 
poor quality, damaged, or diseased 
trees. Much of this wood can be 
used for firewood or pulpwood. 
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The forest service also recommends 
that about 200 of the best white 
pines per acre be pruned to remove 
side branches trom the selected trees 
that will not be harvested until they 
are of large size. This pruning will 
make the additional growth after the 
operation, free and clear of knots for 
high-class lumber. 

Pruning should be started when 
the trees are about four inches in 
diameter and from 15 to 25 feet tall. 
The job can be done at any time of 
the year and dead branches all over 
the tree can be removed at the same 
time. Only the best trees that will 
make knot-free white pine lumber 
should be selected for this time-con- 
suming operation. A saw or pruning 
shears will be about the only tools 
needed. Pruning should be limited 
to branches less than one inch in 
diameter since the larger branches 
heal slowly and will require more 
time for cutting. If done efficiently, 
the operation will cost about 17 cents 
per tree at present wage rates. Agri- 
cultural conservation payments will 
take care of part of this cost. 

Some 30 years ago the Maine Ex- 
tension Service, which is interested 
in all phases of rural life, employed 
a forestry specialist to study ways and 


Good truck road through timber is es- 
sential to fire prevention and control 
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means of maintaining a continued 
supply of wood products to keep the 
industry at a high level. 

This forestry specialist, Myron 
Watson, wrote in his first report: 
“The object of forestry extension 
work is to aid the farmer in getting 
an increased yield from his woodlot 
with the aim to produce the greatest 
amount of good quality timber in 
the shortest time possible at the least 
expense, and to extend the forest 
area by reforestation of all waste and 


aged tree farms planted 30 years ago, 
are yielding as high as 15,000 board 
feet of lumber, or about 30 cords of 
pulp wood per acre. 

Tree planting is not a difficult or 
expensive operation. It is usually 
done by a two-man crew armed with 
grub hoes or mattocks, and a pail for 
holding the young trees. The mat- 
tock man digs the holes wide and 
deep enough to allow the tree roots 
to spread out naturally. The second 
man puts the trees in the hole, and 


Steamer towing empty boom to be refilled for next day’s load in spring 
pulpwood drive. Maine holds a dominant position in pulpwood production 


idle lands, which are not suitable 
for other crops.” 

Since this was written some three 
decades ago, the extension forestry 
specialists, working in conjunction 
with the Maine Forest Service, have 
done much to reach the goal out- 
lined in Mr. Watson’s first report. 
Some of this work has been in re- 
forestation by planting young trees. 
Much of Maine’s forests come from 
natural seeding, but there are some 
areas where tree planting is advisa- 
ble. 

From 700,000 to 1,000,000 trees are 
planted annually by Maine wood- 
land owners. The State Forest Nurs- 
ery, which is located at the Univer- 
sity of Maine in Orono, produces 
from one quarter to one half million 
trees annually. The balance of the 
seedlings are bought in tree nurseries 
in other states. 

The state nursery charges $10 per 
thousand for the trees if they are 
picked up at the farm. Figures re- 
leased by the extension service indi- 
cate that planting trees is good busi- 
ness for the farmer. Some well-man- 


spreads the roots, and packs the 
earth around them, being very care- 
ful to plant them at the same depth 
they grew in the nursery. Planting 


costs vary greatly with soil condi- 
tions; but if they are fairly good, a 
two-man crew will put out about 
1,000 trees a day. This will bring a 
labor cost of about two cents per 
tree. 

Lewis W. Bissell, Forest Specialist 
at the College of Agriculture at the 
University of Maine, gives ten DOs 
and DON’Ts for planting your 
young trees: 

1. DO keep your little trees 
moist and plant them as soon 
as possible. 

2. DON’T plant cutover or 
burned pine land to pines un- 
til the third year after cutting 
or burning because of the 
Pales weevil. 

DO plant trees in blocks or 
bands of the same species. 
DON’T plant different species 
in alternate rows or in ran- 
dom mixtures. 

(Turn to page 54) 
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| Maine’s Lumber and Pulpwood Potential | 


T the present time Maine pro- 
A duces more than one-half of 
the total softwood cut for pulp 

in the nine-state northeastern area, 
as well as a healthy portion of the 
hardwood cut within that area. 
Maine is also one of the nation’s 


largest producers of white pine lum- 
ber. On these two points alone, it 
Is easy to justify the statement that 
Maine has an extremely important 
stake in the conduct of research to 
produce more white pine timber, to 
further the growth of P ioe. 08:¢ir 


and to increase the 
wood utilization. 

This stake in the fucure of lum- 
bering and the wood-using indus- 
tries is the responsibility of all Maine 
people from the driver who helps 
keep Maine green by refusing to 


ciency of 





By DAVID B. TOLMAN 


throw out a cigarette butt, to the 
men who own or control millions of 
acres of timberlands; and from the 
farmer who cuts a few cords of pulp 
each year to the Tree Farm owner 
who plans a harvest 30 years from 
now. Maine trees are everybody's 
business, and it is the responsibility 
of all Maine people to see that the 
forests of the state are maintained 
safely so they will be able to contrib- 
ute even more to the economy of 
the state in future years. 

The wood-using industries form 
what is probably the most stable 
single industry in Maine. The in- 
dustry employs one-third of the 


Smokey travels more than 3000 miles 
yearly in Maine, spreading his mes- 
sage to adults and school children 







































































state’s manpower, and its contribu- 
tion to Maine is ever-increasing as 
evidenced by the capital expenditure 
of more than $100 million since 
World War II. The forest indus- 
tries of Maine provide the state’s 
biggest payroll and in addition they 
provide, as a secondary contribution, 
much of the lake-dotted forest area 
that serves to attract thousands of 
sportsmen to Maine each year for 
hunting and fishing. 

As a pulpwood and white pine 
production leader today, where will 
Maine be 20 years from now? Will 
the state be able to maintain its 
position as a leader in the face of the 
increasing consumption of timber 
and forest materials, and will Maine 
be able to meet the requirements of 
volume and price that 1975 may 
bring? 


<a 


by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany of Tacoma, Washington. The 
Weyerhaeuser company felt that the 
information was of such scope and 
value to all wood-using industries 
that the general report was released 
for public information. 

In general the report brought out 
that bigger markets lie ahead of the 
wood-using industries because of the 
expanding size and activity of the 
nation’s economy. The demand for 
pulpwood and for paper and paper- 
board will make the largest increases 
during the next 20 years, according 
to the survey. On the basis of the 
demand for rough pulpwood, the 
industry required 26-14 million cords 
in 1952. By 1975 that demand will 
have increased to nearly 49 million 
cords, of which some 36 million 
cords will go for pulp alone, with 


Fire is probably the most destructive enemy of a tree plantation. Fire 
prevention and control measures are stressed in the reforestation work 


In spite of competition from other 
materials which are substituted for 
wood, the use of forest products 
increases each year. Will Maine get 
her share of those increases each 
year during the next two decades, 
and will Maine be in a position to 
take advantage of the swing of de- 
mand back toward the East when 
operable timber in the western states 
becomes less accessible and the prices 
of western lumber become higher as 
a consequence? 

The log and bolt requirements of 
America’s mills will be nearly 134- 
billion board feet greater in 1975 
than they were in 1953, according 
to a survey by the Stanford Research 
Institute of Stanford University. 
The survey, conducted in 1953 and 
1954, was made for and supported 
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unbleached sulphate, bleached and 
unbleached sulphite, and soda pulps 
requiring more than 20 million cords 
among them. 

The wood required for paper and 
paperboard will increase from the 
29 million tons used in 1952 to an 
estimated 53-14 million tons by 1975, 
according to the Stanford research 
men. Of that total, the many kinds 
of paper will use a little more than 
28-14 million tons and paperboard 
for use as containers and building 
paper will account for a total of 
nearly 25 million tons. 

Among the other important prod- 
ucts, made from trees, are hardwood 
and softwood plywood and veneers. 
The use of hardwoods will increase 
only slightly by 1975, according to 
the report; but the use of softwood 





veneers and plywood will jump from 
a total of 3-1/3 billion board feet 
required in 1952 to 7-14 billion 
board feet by 1975. 

The commonly accepted uses for 
lumber in the building trades will 
continue to increase, according to 
the Stanford authorities. In 1952, 
this nation consumed nearly 41 bil- 
lion board feet of lumber and that 
demand will very likely increase to 
more than 44-14 billion board feet 
by 1975. 

These projections of lumber use 
are based on the growth curves of 
this nation’s economy, its population 
and the industrial expansion 
planned for the next two decades, 
The Stanford authorities have given 
full consideration to the competi- 
tion of other building materials and 
to the increased technical knowledge 
that will allow a greater percentage 
of each log to be used. But even 
with the competition of other ma- 
terials and better use efficiency 
within the forest-using industries, 
the year 1975 will see an_ ever- 
increasing demand for the products 
of Maine’s largest industries—the 
wood-using industries of the state. 

“By 1975,” said the Stanford re- 
port, “three forest products—lumber, 
pulp, and plywood—are expected to 
take 90 per cent of total wood re- 
quirements, including all sizes and 
grades of material, and 95 per cent 
of sawlog-size wood. 

“Because each of these forest prod- 
ucts actively competes in each of its 
markets with many other materials, 
the future level of forest products 
consumption in the United States 
will depend to a large extent on 
the price of forest products in rela- 
tion to the prices of competing 
materials This is a study of 
probable market demand for forest 
products, not of what people might 
like to have, or of what someone 
thinks are the nation’s needs.” 

Some of the factors taken into 
consideration in making the Stan- 
ford survey are the future construc- 
tion of new housing, the swing from 
trailer use to permanent houses, 
which will bring trailer additions 
down from 45,000 to an estimated 
3,000 for the year 1975; a 56 per 
cent increase in the number of 
school age children by 1975, which 
will cause wide expansion in the 
construction of school buildings; in- 
creases in the use of wood products 
in packaging and shipping, includ- 
ing an expansion in the use of 
pallets; and vast increases in the use 
of wood for home and industrial 
furniture and fixtures. This latter 
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New mill of Great Northern Paper Co., East Millinocket, represents a contri- 
bution of $40 million to stability and capacity of Maine’s forest industries 





Diesel-powered log hauler crawls along with tow of 16 sleds loaded with pulp- 
wood. Maine produces over one-half softwood cut for pulp in northeastern area 


use represents nearly half of all for- 
est products used in manufacturing. 
Even the amount of wood to be 
used in the construction of trucks 
and busses has been estimated by 
the correlation of population esti- 
mates, motor vehicle production and 
the real disposable income that will 
be available 20 years from now. 

In speaking of the relative prices 
of lumber in 1975, the Stanford re- 
port contends that the cost of stump- 
age will increase as the supply of 
readily available and _ accessible 
timber is reduced. Logging costs 
will increase as the activity moves 
into more remote regions of timber 
and as lumbermen work in areas 
with less volume of timber per acre 
and with smaller trees. Manufactur- 
ing costs will increase because of 
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smaller log sizes, rising labor costs 
and an “increased proportion of 
output from small, relatively high- 
cost mills as mill locations are 
adapted to scattered timber supplies.” 

Distribution costs which at present 
represent about two-thirds of the 
cost of lumber to the consumer will 
also increase, according to the report. 
Transportation is a large part of 
this cost, particularly in shipping 
western softwood to the eastern 
markets. 

In the production of pulp, paper, 
pulpwood, and paperboard, accord- 
ing to the report, “. . . supply factors 
indicate that the upward trend in 
production can be sustained during 
the next 20 years with costs main- 
taining their current relationship 
with competing materials.” The 


utilization factors that should allow 
expansion without raising costs 
above those of competing materials 
include technical advances that will 
permit the economical use of small- 
size timber and forest residuals; the 
development of more economical 
barkers and chippers, which will in- 
crease the supply of sawmill residuals 
for pulping expected improvements 
in the semi-chemical pulping proc- 
esses and in sulphate pulping, both 
of which will add to the use of 
practically all softwood and _ hard- 
wood species for all grades of pulp; 
and the adaptation of groundwood 
pulping to a wider range of tree 
species including some hardwoods as 
well as southern pine and Douglas 
fir. 

Another factor that may contrib- 
ute to the expansion of pulp manu- 
facturing efficiency will be the 
increased utilization of sawmill and 
plywood mill residuals in the making 
of sulphate pulp and whole wood 
fibre production. And over a longer 
period than the two decades covered 
by the Stanford survey, the large 
volumes of wood left as logging 
slash in old growth operations may 
contribute greatly to the pulpwood 
supply. 

“In the East,” emphasizes the re- 
port, “major changes in wood supply 
must occur if the present level of 
pulp production is to be maintained. 
A pronounced shift toward hard- 
wood pulping is now going on in 

(Turn to page 54) 


Farm Service Forester demonstrates 
tree marking for selective cutting 
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In gentle little village long ago 

Clear upon the morning air came 
cheerful sound 

Of hearty men at work. 

Sea-girt the town in front 

And back behind two winding streets 

The serried rank of forest ranged 
afar. 

A wondrous wood it was of oak and 
pine 

Well fit for keel and hull and spar. 

And so the forest green 

Became the treasure of the town, 

As iron men wrought wooden ships 
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And spread a great renown 

To distant shores. Bright chips 

Of mighty oak new-hewed from rib 

And plank, and tangy curls of pine 

From ‘neath the builder’s plane 

Bestrewed the busy shipyard on the 
main. 

A special kind of oak it was 

Which seemed by Providence be- 
stowed 

Awaiting there in forest dim 

Against the day when shipwrights 

Searched for timber staunch 

To fashion fair a hull. 





The great tall pine so straight and 
true 

Was set for masts, the 
weight 

Of canvas bearing ’gainst the winds 

Across the oceans reach of all the 
world. 

So sound the ships, so truly built, 

That soon the yard could not keep 
pace 

And spawned another yard. 

And once again and then again, 

As all above the shore rang day and 
night 
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The clangor of fine ships abuilding. 

Ax tunked, auger squeaked, and 

Sharp adze bit, in giving shape and 
size 

And splendor to great logs, the 

Bounty of the forest green. 

Then to the youth, the dwellers of 
the town, 

There came a vision bright: 

“These barques of ours that bravely 

Sail the distant seas, need not be lost 

Bevond the ken of those who built 
them well. 

Lay down the tools, take ship, 

Our argosies we'll captain for oursel’ 

And to this native strand bring back 

The ransom of the world.” 

So to the master of the school they 
hied 

And bid him teach the compass 

And the stars, the fickle wind, and 

Currents dread in roadstead distant 
tar. 

And teach he did, so well tis said 

That ever afterward in normal com- 
pany 

Of men, no scholar lad of his 

Need ever feel unread. 

Then quieter grew the town as one 
by one 

The sons took ship and fared away. 

Fathers bereft upon the shore 

Yet toiled and still stout ships were 
framed, 

But slowly now as aging muscles 

Shrank from double chore. 

Fast fled the years, and evermore, 
scanning the 

Sphinx-faced sea, the sad-eyed 

Fathers watched for welcome sign 

Of sons returning. Blank, the sea 

Stared back, as through long years 

The sons, enmeshed in commerce 

Far and wide, forgot the promise 

Gaily given and nevermore sailed 
home. 

Storied lands of spice and copra, 

Tea and teakwood, gold and silver 

They knew well, but not their native 
heath. 


And so the fathers and the town 
Both sore at heart, declined. Nor 
This alone the end of all their woe; 
At first ‘twas scarcely felt, then 
More and more with crushing 
Weight the steamship cast a cloud 
On aging men and wooden sailing 
ships, 
And knelled the shipyards to their 
doom. 
Silent the ax and adze and auger, 
Quiet the clamor, quiet the men. 
Then fate another blow to all con- 
demned, 
As grievously now the forest 
Kindled by stupid men fell all a-prey 
To flames and none there were 
Stout to defend the woods. To earth 
Sank trees in smoke and char. 
Scarce knee to brace a hull, or spar 
To fit a mast was left unharmed. 
Once rugged rocks of men, 
Now lacking sons and joy of build- 
ing, lost 
Will to live. Then quick the sharp- 
edged 
Scythe of Time to cut them down. 
Greened once more the woods and 
weeds, 
Warmed by sun and washed by rain 
And soon with vigor as of yore, 
But not the town. 
Once happy homes with joyous 
Childish shouts awash, grew 
Still. Great gnarled elms above 
The solituded street a fitful shade 
Cast down o’er gaunt grey houses 
Skeletoned in untenanted dismay. 
Swift-running seasons, winter snows 
And summer suns, beat on hollow 
House, reft shingle from the roof, 
And door from hinge. While on the 
Waterfront, the one time lifeblood 
Of the town, the barren bones 
Of shipyards groaned as ebb and 
flood 
them 


Of tide persistent gnawed 
down 
Across the years. 


Came then a day when empty 

Gaped the town, forlorn, forgot, 
undone, 

With scampering mice now boldly 

Coursing in the sun, 

While up aloft a callous crow, claw 

Hooked on limb, rasped a raucous 

Curse on all mankind and on his 

works. 

But cursed the crow in triumph 

Yet too soon, for as the docks 

Decayed and weathered houses fell 

The greening forest burgeoned all 
about 

To hide the scars. New treasure 

Here for town a-new, and this time 

Town for evermore, 

As men mayhap a lesson learned 

Wisely to use the forest at their 
door. 

To cut with care and not cut all, 

To use full well and waste not, 

This the creed of men who came 

Again; this time to crop the woods, 
not maim. 

Not to lavish spars of pine and hulls 

Of oak on all the seven seas, 

Sending sons to boot. Not to 

Garnish tree with fire to quicken 

Forest to its end, but here 

Instead unfailing wood to yield 

And town support for aye. Then 

Haply once again great spreading 
elms 

Bright house and cheery 
guarded 

"Neath their shady crowns. 

Echoed again on winding street 

Chattering tongue and busy feet. 

Again the erstwhile brazen mouse 

Crept timidly about the house 

Of night, lest lethal cat shauld 
bound. 

And once again work's cheerful 
sound 

Came clear upon the morning air 

And joy again bedecked the village 
fair. 
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Lloyd Partain of Curtis Publishing Co. 





PPOINTMENT of Lloyd 
Partain, of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, to the Land- 

Ownership Committee of The 

American Forestry Association was 

Announced last month by Chair- 

man DeWitt Nelson. Mr. Partain, 

a former AFA director who partici- 

pated in the association’s Higgins 

Lake Conferences, was the second 

recent appointee, the other being 

Otto J. Welff, Rapid City, South 

Dakota, grazing specialist. 

A substantial grant by the Nutri- 
lite Foundation, of California, will 
enable the committee to launch the 
first phase of its ambitious study, 
namely, initial studies in California 
and Michigan to draft a blueprint 
which states may fallow in inquiring 
into their landownership patterns 
and needs. Dr. S. T. Dana, of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, will head up a 
full task force to prepare this blue- 
print. 

Meanwhile, Chairman Nelson has 
announced that his full committee 
will meet in San Francisco on July 
25, 26 and 27 to consider the pre- 
liminary aspects of the proposed 
California study. Members of this 
committee in addition to Mr. Partain 
and Mr. Wolff are: 

Jay H. Price, Phoenix, Arizona, 
former regional forester for the 
North Central Region of the Forest 
Service, who served in the California 
region from 1920 to 1939. Mr. Price 
represents federal ownership on the 
committee. 

George L. Drake, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, a consulting forester who 
recently retired from the vice presi- 
dency of the Simpson Logging Com- 
pany. He is a recipient of AFA’s 
Distinguished Service Award and is 
a former president of the Society 
of American Foresters. He _ repre- 
sents industrial ownership. 

J. Walter Myers, Jr., of Atlanta, 
Georgia, who serves as the executive 


PARTAIN named to 


Landownership 
Committee 


DeWitt Nelson is chairman 
of Landownership Committee 





secretary of the Forest Farmers As. 
sociation Cooperative. Mr. Mvers 
will represent small private owner- 
ships. 


Dr. Harold G. Wilm, of Syracuse, 
New York, is the watershed special- 
ist on the committee. He is associate 
dean, College of Forestry, State Uni- 
versity of New York. Until 1953 he 
was with the Forest Service and is 
an expert on water and range in- 
fluences. 

Carl D. Shoemaker, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., represents wildlife and 
recreation. Widely known through- 
out the country, Mr. Shoemaker is 
editor of the Conservation News 
Service and for many years was con- 
servation director of the National 
Wildlife Federation. 


Chairman Nelson, representing 
state ownership on the committee, 
is director of the Department of 
Natural Resources, California, and 
is the president of the Society of 
American Foresters. He is a direc- 
tor of AFA as is Mr. Drake. 

The Nutrilite Foundation headed 
by President C. F. Rehnborg was 
incorporated in California in 1949 
to receive and administer funds for 
scientific, educational and chari- 
table purposes, all for the public 
welfare. Its current fields of inter- 
est include promotion of conserva- 
tion and youth activities. Assistance 
to college students is another facet 
of its program, particularly in the 
sciences. 

The July committee meeting will 
consist of three steps. The first will 
be for the purpose of bringing the 
group’s thoughts into focus. The 
second day the committee will con- 
fer with representatives of owner- 
ships and interests concerned with 
wildlands problems. On the third 
day, the committee will develop 
plans and specification for the study 
in detail. 
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ecology which greatlv impressed those 
present. 

“Management of a forest, wherever 
the emphasis on goods or services is 
placed,” he said, “has repercussions 
on the entire forest. We cannot util- 
ize one part without having some 
effect on all the other parts. Ecology 
supplies the basic knowledge by 
which we can determine what these 
effects will be. It informs the man- 
ager as to what steps he can and can- 
not safely and successfully take. The 
task of the forest ecologist is to con- 
duct studies that relate to the forest 
as a whole rather than to its indi- 
vidual parts... . 

“Just as forestry is a science, an 
art, and a business that deals with 
all the resources in a forest ecosys- 
tem, so does forest ecology deal with 
all the aspects of the interrelations 
between the trees, other plants, ani- 
mals and environment that comprise 
the ecosystem. It is characterized 
both by its broad scope, and by the 
utilitarian character of its ultimate 
objective... .” 

In this Hutcheson Memorial For- 
est—which some have called a climax 
forest, meaning one which has 
reached cyclic stability, there are five 
distinct levels of growth. First, there 
are the oaks and hickories which 
often reach 90 feet—then at the 30 
foot level there are the dogwoods, 
and at the 6 foot level the shrubs, 
predominantly the dockmackie, or 
maple-leaded viburnum, at which 
level very little sun penetrates. Then, 
about six to ten inches from the 
forest floor are the herbs, growing 
in a heavy shade, and finally, below 
them the mosses and lichens. 

Dr. Buell and Dr. John Small of 

the University’s Botany Department 
make weekly visits to the forest to 
take thermometer and dendrometer 
readings, and to note any slight 
change in the vegetation. Some of 
their associates and a number of 
graduate students are also making 
studies there. 
_ A retreat of beauty and quiet dur- 
ing the summer months, this forest 
is a natural, historic sanctuary for 
plants and animals. Studies of water 
interception, microclimate (the tem- 
perature close to the ground is often 
very different from that above) , fun- 
gal decay, insect participation, and 
the interrelationships between birds, 
animals, and the forest will be car- 
ried on. 


Prehistoric Lab 


(From page 21) 


However, it must be noted that 
Dr. Buell and his associates are not 
ordinary foresters, and that they 
must exercise considerable self-re- 
straint in conducting their long- 
range study of the region’s ecology. 
They are merely observers. They 
must do nothing either to aid or 
hinder life in this forest. Conse- 
quently, when they note that insects 
or fungus are attacking one of their 
finest specimens, and that it will only 
be a matter of years until it comes 
crashing down in the next big blow 
—they must do nothing about it! A 
conscientious forester would go wild 
at the sight of so much preventable 
damage going forward all the time. 
Any woodsman in his right mind 
would be quick to point out that 
this place needed a housecleaning. 

The leaf litter and loose top soil 
on the forest floor are 36” deep, and 
sunk in it are the disintegrating 
trunks of forest ancients from previ- 
ous generations. Push aside the top 
few inches of leaves and you will see 
the most superb black top soil any 
gardener could ask for. 

Here, with a minor exception, the 
cycle of the seasons has proceeded 
without interference, century after 
century. The only exception came 
as a result of the severe windstorm 
of Nov. 25, 1950, which brought 
down quite a number of the larger 
trees—and these were taken out and 
sold for lumber. It was at this time 
that the offer of $85,000 was made 
for the land—which in turn brought 
about the successful plan to secure 
these woods forever from any other 
disturbance. 

But today all is quiet in the forest, 
and life proceeds without any man- 
made interference. If a species is 
being crowded out and is likely to 
disappear, no effort is made to help 
it survive. And in the case of some 
small bushes of Japanese barberry, 
complete strangers to this environ- 
ment, which are now but two or 
three feet high, they will only take 
note of their presence. Dr. Buell 
believes the seeds from which these 
plants grew arrived by way of bird 
droppings—for a certain number of 
these imported plants have been set 
out in suburban lawns in this section 
of New Jersey. 

The estimate of the length of the 
period during which this forest com- 
munity has been relatively stable, has 
not been arrived at either carelessly 


or capriciously. Approximately eight 
to ten thousand years ago, research 
has shown, the ice sheets of the last 
ice age finally retreated and the cli- 
mate became warmer. At this time 
the then-existing spruce-fir forests 
gave way to the present broad-leaf 
deciduous forests. And how do re- 
searchers know this? From studying 
the radioactivity remaining in the 
radio-active carbon found in peat 
bogs. 

There is evidence that already the 
maple-beech type of forest is making 
a try in the Hutcheson Forest, and 
it may succeed in time. Certainly an 
increase in the rainfall in this area 
might, in a few hundred years, bring 
about a predominance of maples and 
beeches. 

“Considering the Indian as a part 
of this area’s ‘natural environment’,” 
Dr. Buell told me he often won- 
dered, “whether one should not con- 
sider the fires they started when they 
roamed this land a normal factor in- 
fluencing the character of our early 
forests.” 

“The Indians set such fires regu- 
larly,” he continued, “perhaps to 
flush out game, or make the forests 
easier to move about it. But what- 
ever their reason, these fires had a 
definite beneficial effect on the oaks 
and hickories, and an inhibiting ef- 
fect on such of their competitors as 
beech and sugar maple. Also, the 
fires provided small open spaces 
where seedlings could take root. 

While it seemed logical that the 
removal of underbrush favored the 
big trees and allowed the growth of 
seedlings, the question of how a 
series of man-made fires could be 
called a part of a forest’s “natural” 
environment did not seem clear. 

“Of course the Indian fires were, 
in a sense, a part of the natural en- 
vironment,” Dr. Buell rejoined, 
“Anything which happens more or 
less regularly for a very long period 
of time is ‘normal.’ The Indian's 
fires were a regular factor in the for- 
est’s life—as much a factor as the 
rabbits, birds, insects, earthworms, o1 
anything else. 

“Consequently, since the Mettlers 
stopped these regular fires over three 
hundred years ago we have been 
witnessing an entirely new set of en- 
vironmental conditions with conse- 
quent changes in the forest. In the 
life of a forest, changes are slow but 
inevitable.” 
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tative Sikes, Florida, chairman of 
the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, gave his consideration to a 
joint statement on the Fort Sill 
budget item by the following five 
national conservation organizations: 
the National Wildlife Federation, 
Outdoor Writers Association of 
America, National Parks Associa- 
tion, Wilderness Society, and the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

“The conservationists had hoped 
that once the danger was pointed 
out, the subcommittee would recom- 
mend that appropriate safeguards 
would be written into the supple- 
mental appropriations bill to pro- 
tect the wildlife refuge. Unfortu- 
nately, they were told that it was too 
late—the bill had been ‘marked 
up.’ 

“During the floor consideration of 
the bill in the House, however, Mr. 
Sikes made it clear to the members, 
that: ‘I must point out that to my 
great surprise some of the statements 
made by those who oppose the trans- 
fer of this land are almost exactly 
opposite to the statements that have 
been made by the Army.’ 

“Commenting on the inability of 
his committee to give further con- 
sideration to the matter, Mr. Sikes 
said that he hoped the Senate Com- 
mittee would focus their attention 
on the conflicts that had _ been 
brought to his attention. 

“These points are of real signifi- 
cance, since the inaccurate state- 
ments about the public values of 
that 10,700-acre tract obviously 
caused a great deal of misunder- 
standing. It is doubtful that either 
the House or the Senate would have 
even consented to the Army’s plan 
if the true facts had been made 
known. 

“Some of the worst misrepresenta- 
tions were repeated in the Army’s 
rebuttal to the joint statement that 
was submitted in behalf of the five 
national conservation organizations. 
The conservationists had questioned 
the earlier Army charges that the 
10,700-acre area was a remote and 
inaccessible tract; that it was the 
least used part of the refuge; that it 
consisted wholly of mountains and 
rocks; that it had little use either 
for wildlife or for the public; that 
it was fenced off and inaccessible 
to the public; and that public access 
to the tract required a special per- 


War On the Wichita 


(From page 16) 


mit from the refuge manager. 
“Although, the Army had its re- 
buttal from Fort Sill in the hands of 
the House Committee within 24 
hours after the conservationists testi- 
fied, it was not until after Congress 
adjourned, and not until affer fol- 
low-up letters were sent to the two 
Secretaries on August 1, that a reply 
was received on August 8 from 
Brigadier General Keith R. Barney. 
“General Barney wrote that the 
Army’s rebuttal had been prepared 
from its previous statements on the 
Wichita. Here, then, was the admis- 
sion that the Army had again re- 
fused to check into the inaccurate 
testimony that it had submitted to 





Useful Bears 


Practically everything that lives 
provides at least one service to life, 
we are beginning to learn. Take 
the famed Kodiak bears—largest 
on earth—which live on Kodiak 
Island, about 100 miles long and 
60 miles wide. The natives want 
to exterminate the animals but it 
is the guess of Prof. Dow B. Bax- 
ter, University of Michigan, that 
the bears perform a valuable serv- 
ice to the fishing industry by pre- 
venting the growth of the fungus, 
Saprolegnia, which endangers fish- 
ing. If this be true, the bears 
should be allowed to live, Prof. 


Baxter says. 











the Congress. Here, also, is another 
inconsistency, since the rebuttal 
statement appeared to have ema- 
nated from Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

“In General Barney’s reply, dated 
August 8, 1955, he admitted to the 
inaccuracy of at least one of the 
Army’s statements, but still failed to 
concede, however, that the fence in 
question, and the ‘special permits 
needed by the public,’ do not apply 
to the 10,700 acres. 

“Despite the fact that the letter 
would not do any good, and so that 
the record would be clear as to the 
inaccuracies of the Army’s charges, 
and as to just what wildlife, scenic, 
and recreational values were being 
jeopardized by the Army’s attempt to 
take over the refuge tract, a detailed 
reply was sent to General Barney. 
Yet, even today, there are compara- 


tively few people who actually know 
what action was taken by the Con- 
egress. Well, both of those omnibus 
authorization and appropriation 
bills were passed, and were signed by 
the President; but neither of them 
contained any mention of the Wichi- 
ta, or of the land transfer. In the 
hearings on the bills, the Army had 
admitted that the Interior Depart- 
ment had refused to consent to the 
transfer, and the Congress did not 
see fit to include any kind of a man- 
date in the bills. 

“Had the Army deliberately tried 
to confuse the Congress in its con- 
sideration of the wildlife and public 
recreational values involved in the 
Wichita refuge lands, it could not 
have done a better job. Then again, 
there always has been much talk in 
Oklahoma of moving Fort Sill away 
from Lawton, and out of that state, 
if the Army does not get all of the 
land that it wants. Fortunately, the 
former Secretary of Interior Douglas 
McKay was not intimidated by any 
of the above mentioned coercive 
tactics. 

“On October 20, 1955, two davs 
after the Army formally requested 
the Interior Department to transter 
the refuge land, McKay announced 
that he was ‘unalterably opposed’ 
to any land transfer. . . 


“In its report to the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries on H.R. 9665, and in its 
recent testimony before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Army appropriations for 1957, the 
Army placed much emphasis on the 
fact that the Wichita National Wild- 
life Refuge was established by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in 1905 
pursuant to an Act of Congress 
granting him such authority. This, 
the Army infers, has prevented the 
Department of the Interior from re- 
linquishing the refuge lands; that a 
settlement is prevented by a legal 
technicality, rather than unwilling- 
ness on the part of the Interior. 

“That is not the case. The In- 
terior Department has refused to 
grant exclusive use of the land to 
the Army because it does not think 
that the transfer would be in the 
public interest. 

“This is brought out clearly in a 
news release issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior dated October 
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90, 1955, in which was reported the 
Secretary's answer to a request for 
transfer of the land by Army Secre- 
tary Wilbur M. Brucker. 

“McKay wrote, ‘I have reviewed 
the testimony to which you draw at- 
tention in your letter. I am aware 
that both the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Congress authorized the ex- 
pansion of Fort Sill, Oklahoma, in 
order to meet vital defense require- 
ments. I cannot agree, however, that 
the testimony in justification of the 
Fort Sill expansion program in any 
way authorized the transfer of the 
land within the Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Depart- 
ment of the Army. I am unalterably 
opposed to such a transfer.’ 

“The release continued that the 
Department of the Interior has of- 
fered to set aside a large area ad- 
joining Fort Sill as a safety or buffer 
zone during firing periods and to 
assist in the establishment of neces- 
sary firing sites along the refuge 
boundary. 

“‘Under this proposal,’ the Secre- 
tary’s letter continued, ‘the integrity 
of the refuge would be preserved, 
the wildlife would be protected, and 
the public could use the buffer zone 
during periods when the Army was 
not firing. This proposal contem- 
plated no transfer of refuge lands 
but would be an extension of the use 
of the area under the existing special 
use permit from the Fish and Wild- 
life Service.’ 

“No, the question was not and is 
not whether the Interior Depart- 
ment has the authority to transfer 
the land. The truth is that the In- 
terior Department has determined 
that it would be derelict in its duty 
if it stood by and watched this im- 
portant refuge area with its irre- 
placeable wildlife, recreational, and 
scenic values be placed under Army 
lock and key. 

“The Army’s position on the 
Wichita Wildlife Refuge is not con- 
sistent. In his report to the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries on H.R. 9665, Army 
Secretary Brucker says that the 
10,700-acre tract is required by the 
Army. ‘Passage of H.R. 9665,’ the 
report states, ‘would furnish the au- 
thority necessary to accomplish this 
transfer.’ Although the Army pres- 
ently has a permit to use about 50 
per cent of the wildlife refuge, 
Brucker wrote that it is restrictive in 
that it ‘precludes the Army from 
adequately training troops in the op- 
eration and use of modern artillery 
weapons.’ 
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“But, what about the front-page, 
feature in the March 17, 1956, issue 
of the LAWTON MORNING 
PRESS, which reported on Secretary 
Brucker’s recent visit to Fort Sill? 
Are we to question words quoted 
by newspaper reporters who con- 
ducted personal interviews? 

“The lead paragraph contains this 
direct quotation, ‘Secretary of the 
Army Wilbur M. Brucker Friday 
afternoon said the Army desperately 
needs a 10,700-acre tract of land in 
the Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge and will take any use per- 
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mit we can get.’ The story reports 
further that Brucker indicated that 
the Army may get unrestricted con- 
trol of the area and he referred to 
legislation introduced in the House 
and the Senate to force release of the 
area. Mr. Brucker also is quoted as 
saying that if the Army settles for a 
limited use permit, it will be a ‘con- 
cession to the public.’ 

“This news story credits Secretary 
Brucker with saying that the refuge 
tract would not be used as an im- 
pact area for the Army weapons. His 
words, ‘we could utilize a portion of 
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land on the southern edge of the 
refuge to fire from, rather than use 
it as an impact area,’ gave some as- 
surance that no actual devastation 
would occur through the detonation 
of explosive shells on the refuge 
land. This is of particular interest, 
since H.R. 9665 contains a reverter 
clause that would authorize the 
Army to reconvey title to the land 
to the Interior Department when- 
ever it ceases to be needed for mili- 
tary purposes. 

“This same question that was 
asked Secretary Brucker by reporters 
in Oklahoma, also was asked of 
Colonel Knowles a few days ago by 
Congressman Bob Sikes, at the hear- 
ings of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Army Appropriations for 
1957. The Colonel replied, “When 
we were trying to negotiate a per- 
mit with Interior, we agreed we 
could move our impact areas south 
of the present boundary of the 
refuge, . . . However, if we acquired 
title to the land, we see no reason 
why it should not be used as any 
other portion of the military reser- 
vation.’ 

“Therefore, if H.R. 9665 were en- 
acted, that proposed reverter clause 
is nothing more than a window 
dressing. The land would be so 
burned-over, so shot-up and so de- 
nuded of vegetation, and so con- 
taminated that it would be of little 
use to man or beast. 

“Last December, Harry J. Dono- 
hue, special assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of Interior, made an in- 
spection of the refuge at the Secre- 
tary’s request. In his report, appear- 
ing on page 207 of the January 9, 
1956, issue of the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD, discussions with 
Army officers at Fort Sill revealed 
quite clearly the use to which the 
Army intends to put the disputed 
tract. ‘In all previous discussions,’ 
Donohue reported, ‘the Army has 
emphasized the need of the disputed 
area in order that they might fire 
their new long-range 280-mm. can- 
non. The local officer, however, em- 
phasized the need for having the 
10,700 acres for maneuver purposes 
in order to set up firing positions for 
short-range weapons which would 
fire directly south into what is now 
private land.’ 

“What is the true situation? Sec- 
retary Brucker says the Army would 
take a permit from the Interior De- 
partment and then says subsequently 
that it needs exclusive use of the 
refuge area. No firing would be 
done into the refuge tract, the Sec- 
retary said. The Army officers testi- 


fying before the House Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations say that ex- 
clusive use of the land is required, 
and that the Army would use it as 
an impact area. Still other officers 
on the local scene at Fort Sill said 
that the expansion is not being 
planned to accommodate new weap- 
ons. They say that the refuge tract 
would be used to locate standard 
artillery weapons that would be dis- 
charged from the refuge south, a 
short distance into the private land 
that the Army is beginning to ac- 
quire. 

“This is the same kind of double- 
talk that accompanied last year’s ef- 
forts. But regardless of the contra- 
dictory nature of the Army’s state- 
ments, there are some clear-cut reali- 
zations. Should the Congress decide 
to enact H.R. 9665, and the Army be 
given exclusive use over the 10,700- 





DSA to Dr. Demmon 


Elwood L. Demmon, of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, Director of 
the Southeast Forest and Range 
Experiment station and a former 
director of the AFA, was awarded 
a Distinguished Service Award last 
month by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The award to Dr. Demmon 
made by Secretary Benson read in 
part, “. . . for leadership in de- 
veloping new methods in harvest- 
ing gum naval stores and improv- 
ing pine forest management.” 











acre refuge tract, it would be placed 
under lock and key and all public 
use would be barred. Last year, the 
Wichita had the second highest visi- 
tation record of all of the national 
wildlife refuges. There were more 
than 852,000 recreational visits; and 
although the 10,700-acre tract con- 
stitutes only about one-sixth of the 
total refuge, it comprises nearly one- 
half of the refuge area that is avail- 
able to the public, and unlike the 
national parks, it is open without 
charge. The remaining area is 
needed as an undisturbed sanctuary 
and pasturing ground for the bison, 
the longhorn cattle, and other big 
game animals. Any action that 
would curtail the recreational op- 
portunities of those hundreds of 
thousands of persons at the Wichita 
would be denounced far and wide. 
“Along with Senators Kerr and 
Monroney, of Oklahoma, all of 
whom should know the area, Con- 
gressman Wickersham was among 


those last year who said that this 
10,700-acre tract was fenced off and 
closed to the public. And, in the 
House hearing on May 23, he talked 
at length about ‘the hunting on the 
refuge,’ and at the Fort. He said 
that he knew of no one that had 
been refused permission to hunt on 
Fort Sill. Perhaps someone should 
inform the Congressman, the author 
of H.R. 9665, that his measure per- 
tains to one of the most important 
parts of the public use area of the 
refuge, including the only youth- 
group camp facilities; that there is 
no hunting on the refuge; and that 
the average civilian hunter never 
would have a ghost of a chance of 
hunting on Fort Sill. No, the con- 
servationists are not merely trying to 
preserve some hunting grounds for 
a few people, nor are they simply 
trying to keep the Army officers 
away from that outstanding wild 
turkey habitat. It is not enough to 
extract a promise from the Army 
that those refuge lands will be kept 
closed to hunting, as has been sug- 
gested. 

“The Wichita is a unique and 
singular wildlife area. It provides 
splendid facilities for wholesale out- 
door recreation for people from all 
parts of the country; it is the blissful 
retreat of the residents of Oklahoma, 
Texas, Kansas and New Mexico. It 
is the one remaining place in the 
United States today where present- 
day Americans can get some concept 
of the waving grasses of the pioneer 
prairies. It is about the only place 
where biologists, botanists, ecolo- 
gists, and other scientists can study 
the original flora and fauna in some- 
what near its original state. 

“More than 1,000 American bison 
(buffalo) roam the vast expanses, 
along with deer, elk, and pronghorn 
antelope. America’s biggest herd of 
longhorn cattle, more than 350 prize 
specimens, can be seen at close 
range. Many of the steers have horns 
with as much as a seven foot spread. 
Wild turkeys and prairie dogs and 
most of the other earlier forms of 
plains creatures may be observed un- 
der natural conditions by those who 
can visit the area. 

“The Wichita has been providing 
many animals for display in public 
zoos. The surplus big game animals 
are removed annually to keep the 
herds within the carrying capacity 
of the range. It is no wonder that 
the Army wants that area. It is a 
marvelous place for anyone, of 
course; but it is especially important 
as an area being preserved for its 
present purposes. It is about the 
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HOW MUCH DID FOREST FIRES 
COST YOU LAST YEAR? 


According to unofficial estimates, the total loss from forest fires last year was in excess 
of ONE BILLION DOLLARS. Anyway you look at it, this tragic loss represents a lot of 
timber destroyed, many missing paychecks, greatly increased soil erosion, flood damage 
and loss of wildlife. Even if you were not directly dependent on forests for your livelihood, 
you can bet that a sizeable portion of this loss came out of your pocket. The attention of 
the people must be focused on this disastrous loss through improved public education. We 


believe the use of these ‘’fire-preventing” matches is making a real contribution to forest 
fire prevention education. 





This striking red, yellow and black design vividly depicts 
the result of carelessness. Each time one of these 
<= = matches is used the user is reminded to be careful—and 
he is reminded too of you, your company and your prod- 
uct, because your message appears on each matchbook. 





The Smokey Bear design is attractively finished in true- 
to-life colors. And regardless of your business—whether 
you are a butcher, a baker or a candlestick maker—your —_> 
imprint on each book builds lasting goodwill. The 
modest cost makes their use a sound advertising value. 





The green and white Keep Green design offers in addi- 
tion to your own imprint, the extra benefit of the Keep 

“&—= Green slogan on the back with the name of your state. 
There is no extra charge for the additional imprint 
which is available only on this design. 








ORDER YOUR FOREST FIRE BOOKMATCHES TODAY — JUST FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Check these Facts: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
PRICE LIST 919 17th Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 


nates |) o..  C CCC re? 
in each case—50 cartons of IMPRINT 

SO beoks each. All prices SHOULD -——~S ie 
are for the same design, same READ — = rn ee 
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imprint to one address. | (Please Print) = _ —_— . ———— | 
Transportation prepaid on | Imprint for back of Keep Green Design should read: | 
| | 
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orders for four or more cases. a ee far ace eae _.. GREEN 
Ship to: C) Bill Us [] Check Enclosed 
1 case $ 25.00 N 
2 cases 45.00 ame ' mene neni aeaameatiels 
4 cases 80.00 Street ; City State 


10 cases 175.00 | 736 | 
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They’re Saving the Everglades 


(From page 29) 


benefitting jointly from the same 
engineering program. Many conser- 
yationists think this is precedent 
setting in the history of American 
expansion. ; 

Everybody got into the act in cre- 
ating the impoundment. The Army 
Engineer Corps built the canals, 
levees and other structures after 
plans were approved by the FCD. It 
was a new experience for the Army 
Engineers whose record in dealing 
with natural resources has been more 
of exploitation than conservation. 

It was decided that this million- 
acre reservoir would be devoted to 
fostering, preserving and restoring 
wildlife; so it was turned over to the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. The Florida engineers 
wisely decided those two agencies 
knew a lot more about birds, animals 
and fish than they did. After a series 
of conferences, the federal agency 
was given control of approximately 
145,000 acres in the northern part of 
the impoundment. The state bureau 
was given the balance, two areas 
totalling some 800,000-plus acres. 

Last fall I went over the entire 
area by boat, jeep, airboat, automo- 
bile and airplane. As this article is 
devoted to restoration of the Ever- 
glades, let us be mainly concerned 
with this mammoth impoundment, 
what is being done with it and what 
part it plays in the overall conserva- 
tion picture of south Florida. 

That hunk of virgin country—in 
the heart of the Everglades—extends 
over a 70-mile line between the cities 
of Miami and West Palm Beach. Its 
width averages 25 miles. Its western 
edge starts 20 miles southeast of Lake 
Okeechobee. The entire impound- 
ment, which is almost completely sur- 
rounded by dikes, is larger than the 
lake and is the biggest body of 
fresh water in the United States ex- 
cept Lake Michigan. 

The Loxahatchee National Wild- 
life Refuge, the federal part of the 
impoundment, is the northernmost 
section of the “wild areas” and 
comes almost to the back door of 
West Palm Beach. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service is developing the 
area into a waterfowl and game fish 
paradise. For sheer tropical beauty 
it is far and away the most intrigu- 
ing of all three wildlife areas. You 
can almost expect to see Chief Os- 
ceola leading a war party of Semi- 
noles as you make your way among 


the hundreds of islands that spangle 
that lily padded water. Herons, 
egrets, bitterns, ducks and other wa- 
terbirds arise in the path of your air- 
boat. 


At present, airboats are the only 
feasible means of getting around in 
most of the Loxahatchee Refuge. I 
went out with Johnny Lamb, dean 
of airboat pilots and the right hand 
man of the refuge manager, Fred 
Cunningham. 


“Lots of fish in here,” said Johnny, 
as we leisurely skimmed along the 
jungle water. “Bass up to 8 and 10 
pounds. They’re in the sawgrass 
and lily pads, and you can’t get at 
‘em. All we got to do is clean out 
the vegetation.” 

Cunningham is continuing a long- 
range program of opening up the 
Loxahatchee Refuge that was started 
by his predecessor, Gerald Baker. 
“Water trails” are planned for a 
large section of the refuge. A “water 
trail” is a six-foot wide path cut 
through the vegetation that covers 
huge parts of the Glades’ water areas. 
The trails are built by a weird look- 
ing machine which resembles a small 
barge with a monstrous cutting pro- 
peller on the front. It churns its 
way through the vegetation leaving 
an open path in its wake. The path 
is a “water trail” and small boats, 
both inboard and outboard, can use 
it. When all the planned trails in 
the Loxahatchee Refuge are com- 
pleted, it will be a  fisherman’s 
Utopia. 

Primarily the Loxahatchee Refuge 
is what its name implies—a wildlife 
sanctuary. Most of it will remain as 
such, with public access barred. How- 
ever, about 25 percent will be open 
to duck shooting during the season; 
and more than half will be open at 
all times to angling. 


Special attention is being given to 
waterfowl. For the past 30 years, 
ducks have dwindled steadily in the 
Glades because of the constantly 
lowering water table. On winter 
migrations, the birds passed up the 
mainland in favor of islands in the 
Caribbean. The water level has now 
been corrected, and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is striving to lure 
the birds back to their old haunts. 

To speed their return, Baker, and 
more recently, Cunningham have 
planted 1,000 acres to millet, wild 
rice and other duck foods. Such 
plantings are an accepted practice 
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“Save Time — 
- and Money | 
_ MARKING TREES” 








Badge of Modern Foresters 





Sign of $-Wise Management 





First gun with a nozzle you can reverse 
to eject plugs — first with a cap to pre- 
vent paint drying in — first with an in- 
ner seal to prevent leaking even when 
you lay the gun flat—the Nel-Spot 
saves hours wasted cleaning guns. 


First paint packed in quarts you can 
screw directly to the Nel-Spot gun, Nel- 
son money-saver No. 2 eliminates fun- 
nels, canteens, messy paint transfers, 
and saves both time and paint. 


First to combine non-settling and ‘‘no 


stirring’ with brightness, durability, 
and all the other factors which foresters 
demand of paint, Nelson's Special Tree 
Marking Paint is reason No. 3 why you 
need less paint to do a given job, 


and — 
On cost per tree marked, the Nel- 


son 3-in-1 Tree Marker beats the 
cheapest paint you can buy. 


ORDER DIRECT OR WRITE DEPT. AF 


THE NELSON COMPANY 


1236 Prospect Avenue 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
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with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice. 

As matters stand now, waterfowl 
are beginning to return, and their 
numbers are expected to increase as 
ducks, being far from dumb, learn 
that good food and water conditions 
await them at Loxahatchee. 

A Canada goose program has been 
started at the refuge. This is a long- 
range plan for establishing the honk- 
ers as permanent winter visitors. 
There is a small flock of clipped 
honkers at the refuge now. It is 
hoped and believed this embryonic 
flock will eventually attract others of 
their kind. The plan has worked 
elsewhere in the United States, and 
Cunningham is convinced it~ will 
work at Loxahatchee. 

Going further south in the im- 
poundment, we come across the first 
of the large state areas. So far it has 
no name, and is called Conservation 
Area No. 2. (Loxahatchee is Area 
No. 1.) It is about the same size as 
the federal refuge, but it is being 
developed almost entirely for the 
benefit of the sportsman. 

Here the “water trail” comes into 
its own. Gene Wallace, State Game 
and Fish Commission official, is in 
charge, and hundreds of miles of 
water trails are being constructed. 
In addition, ponds are being cleared 
out by the same machine that makes 
the trails. The ponds are connected 
by the trails, and from the air the 
whole business looks like a combina- 
tion of a gigantic spider web and a 
waffle iron. There is no airboat travel 
in No. 2 area as far as the public is 
concerned. 

The ponds are used by duck hunt- 
ers during the hunting season and 
by anglers practically all the time. 
It’s a slick setup, from the sports- 
man’s point of view. If the duck 
hunting is slow, park your shotgun 
and pick up your rod. No waste of 
time or motion. 

Conservation Area No. 3, the 
southernmost section of the huge im- 
poundment, is the grand daddy of all 
three wildlife regions. It is almost 
700,000 acres in extent and comprises 
some of the wildest parts of the 
Everglades. Were it not for airboats, 
a lot of it would be well-nigh im- 
penetrable. 

Main access to No. 3 Area is the 
cross-roads settlement of Andytown, 
20 miles west of Ft. Lauderdale. It 
is also one of the main access points 
to No. 2 Area. It is the dividing 
line between the two wildlife regions. 
A canal and U.S. Highway No. 27 
separate them. 

Theoretically No. 3 Area stretches 
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from Andytown to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico with hardly a road in between. 
Don't go in there unless you’re pre- 
pared for a little discomfort. It’s no 
place for panty waists, as it is a 
mighty wild region. Airboats are 
practically the only means of travel, 
and it’s doubtful if conventional 
boats will ever get around in there 
unless the old Miami Canal is 
cleaned out. It angles through part 
of the area in a northwesterly direc- 
tion, and most of it is a mass of 
aquatic growth. 

Traversing that primitive part of 
the Glades is a deceptive experience 
and getting lost can be all too easy. 
Although no one has perished re- 
cently as a result of being lost, there’s 
many a tale of bleached and water 
soaked bones in the old days. 

I purposely took one of the most 
rugged of all trips in No. 3 Area to 
get a first hand view of what it’s like 
to penetrate deep into that virtually 
untouched terrain. We traversed a 
monstrous stretch of sawgrass for the 
first 13 miles. 

We stopped to investigate an is- 
land on the bank of the old Miami 
Canal, and perforce shut off the en- 
gine. It was then a conception of the 
limitless life of that region which 
smote me with insidious force. As 
my ears quit ringing, there crept up- 
on me a pulsating throb—the awe- 
some yet subdued voice of the Flori- 
da Everglades. It was a composite 
sound, made up of the chirping and 
squeaking of untold billions of in- 
sects and tiny frogs, mingled with 
the faraway cries of herons and 
egrets, the muffled grunts of alliga- 
tors and the querulous scream of a 
hawk high in the sky. It was a sound 
I shall never forget. 

Voyaging up the old Miami Canal 
was in sharp contrast to our jaunt 
through the sawgrass. The ancient 
waterway (it is part of the old abor- 
tive drainage system) was choked 
from bank to bank with lily pads 
and hyacinths. No _ conventional 
boat could navigate two feet of it. 
Willows and wild fig trees sometimes 
met overhead, and at times it was 
like negotiating a winding tunnel. 

The canal bank was dotted with 
small islands, sanctuaries for deer 
and wild hogs during high water. 
Several of the islands serve as field 
outposts for the game commission 
where gasoline and other supplies 
are stored. 

We skirted the eastern edge of Big 
Cypress, our airboat riding over 
trees as big around as your arm 
which snapped back upright as we 
passed. 
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Part of Big Cypress is being logged 
now, but a certain portion, a gift 
from the Lee Tidewater Lumber Co., 
has been set aside as a perpetual bird 
sanctuary by the National Audubon 
Society. Here a massive colony of 
egrets, blue and white herons, ibises 
and other waterbirds live unmo. 
lested. ‘There are so many birds in 
the colony at times it’s a wonder the 
branches of the trees don’t break 
with the weight of them. 

A project as huge as the Ever. 
glades restoration program is bound 
to have flaws in it. When you're 
dealing with millions of acres of land 
and square miles of watershed, con- 
fliction of interests most certainly 
will arise. The project was aimed 
primarily as a gigantic water control 
measure designed to aid farmers and 
cattlemen. The wildlife values in- 
volved were considered incidental at 
first—as a sort of bonus—but both 
the federal and state conservation 
agencies concerned were quick to 
realize the magnitude of their po- 
tential worth. 

The Florida Flood Control Dis- 
trict, being a state agency, is subject 
to political pressures. Already op- 
erating under three different ad- 
ministrations (state), it gets used as 
a political football to some extent. 
Commissioners from various districts 
have been fired and replaced for 
s€veral reasons. 

One of the main bones of conten- 
tion is the West Palm Beach Canal, 
which runs from Lake Okeechobee 
to the Atlantic Ocean. It still dis- 
charges a large flow of fresh water 
into the sea. So far, no provision 
has been made to divert this water 
into the impoundment. 

This canal borders the northern 
rim of the impoundment. On it is 
located one of the tremendous pump- 
ing installations capable of handling 
almost three million gallons of water 
a minute. 

However, as pointed out before, 
mistakes of various kinds are bound 
to occur in such a huge project as 
the water control program of south 
Florida. Mistakes, of course, can be 
rectified. The entire program is not 
slated for completion until 1965, so 
there is ample time to correct errors 
made in the past, and obviate simi- 
lar mistakes in the future. 

On the whole, unstinted praise 
must be awarded those persons and 
organizations responsible for the 
tremendous project that is saving 
and restoring one of the greatest 
natural areas on the North Ameri- 
can continent—the Everglades of 
Florida. 
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Dinosaur — Return Bout? 


(From page 23) 


section from further erosion. 

The first thrilling discovery ol 
dinosaur bones in this area was made 
along the ridge in 1909, by Earl 
Douglas, of the Carnegie Museum. 
Soon scientists were flocking to this 
remote region from all over the 
world. Numerous large fossils were 
removed from 1909 to 1922, and 
quarrying was renewed in 1923-24 
by the National Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the 
University of Utah. 

In all, a total of 26 nearly com- 
plete skeletons and a number ol 
partial ones, representing 12 dino- 
saur species, were recovered. The 
longest, Dipledocus, measured 84 
feet, and the shortest, Laosaurus, 
about six feet. Specimens from this 
quarry may now be seen in museums 
in Pittsburgh, Washington, New 
York City, Lincoln, Nebr., Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Toronto, Canada, etc. 

It was not until 1915, however, 
that some 80 acres in the vicinity of 
the dinosaur quarry were set aside 
by Presidential proclamation,—the 
nucleus of Dinosaur National Mon- 
ument. In 1938 the boundaries were 
extended east and north to include 
a T-shaped area following the spec- 
tacular canyon country of the Green 
and Yampa Rivers. 

Geologists and mineralogists also 
have a special interest in the upper 
canyon country. Through centuries 
of erosive action, the wild untamed 
waters of the Green and Yampa 
Rivers have been fashioning yawn- 
ing chasms, flat mesas, dissected 
erosivnal benches, and bold rocky 
promontories. The net result is one 
of the best rock and mineral case- 
histories of major streams whose 
courses have been superposed in 
lormations completely at variance to 
those in which their courses once 
were fixed. 

Great tilted rock layers of the 
Uinta Mountains, representing mil- 
lions of years of geologic time, have 
been sharply cut by the Green, larg- 
est tributary of the mighty Colorado. 
Between nearly vertical walls 2,000 
leet high the Green bores its way 
through the Canyon of Lodore and 
finally emerges at its junction with 
the Yampa. The two waters unite 
in the shadow of Steamboat Rock, 
a breath-taking monolith resembling 
the prow of a hugh ship. 

Major J. W. Powell, the famous 
pioneer explorer, made a precarious 


river trip down the Green in 1869. 
He named and vividly described its 
many geographic features, including 
Disaster Falls, in whose treacherous 
waters he lost one of his boats. 

Not all of Dinosaur’s appeal is to 
the scientist. The whole area has a 
solemn grandeur and an unspoiled 
charm that attracts wilderness seekers 
and, in fact, anyone who is trying 
to escape the hurly-burly of modern 
life. While lodging and supplies are 
not yet available, some of the back 
country is available to motorists who 
do not mind unimproved, but pass- 
able, dirt roads. Campgrounds with 
fireplaces and tables have been set 
up at Split Mountain Gorge, Pats 
Hole (Echo Park), Castle Park, 
Head of Lodore Canyon, and Little 
Rainbow Park. 

Beyond the dirt roads stretch miles 
of horseback and hiking trails, chal- 
lenging the true outdoor lover. A 
night under the stars in the crisp 
highland air and a_ breakfast of 
bacon and flapjacks cooked over a 
pungent wood fire is an experience 
not quickly forgotten. 

Another adventurous outing is a 
boat trip down one of the canyons. 
Some sections of the rivers are swift 
and turbulent; but with a skilled 
guide, the journey is not dangerous. 
Ordinary rowboats, outboard motor- 
boats, foldboats and canoes are not 
considered safe for running the 
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FREE! 
10 Wildlife Quizzes 


and a 


Personal Bookcase 
for 


“My First Wildlife Library” 





with each purchase of 
a set of (10 books) 


TRUE-TO-LIFE STORIES 


10 exciting stories about fish, birds, 
and game animals! Each with an im- 
portant conservation message woven 
cleverly into it; each abundantly 
illustrated with accurate two-color 
drawings. 


The author, Dr. R. W. Eschmeyer, was, 
until his death in 1955, one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost conservation experts. 


Each set of ten clothbound books is 
packed in a special “My First Wildlife 
Library” bookcase containing a 100- 
question Wildlife Quiz booklet. 


Children (8 to 14 yrs.) cherish these 
books—and you'll like them, too. Order 
your set RIGHT NOW. 


AMERICAN FORESTS 
919 17th Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Please send me the_ followin copies of 
Dr. R. W. Eschmeyer’s TRUE-TO-LIFE STORIES. 
eeeccves sets (10 books) Clothbound, at $10. 

seeccceeee enclosed. 

(Free Wildlife Quiz and bookcase with this set.) 
coceee sets (10 books) Paperbacked, at $5. 
Bi wccccccve enclosed. 


copies of BILLY BASS 


copies of CHARLEY COTTONTAIL 
copies of BOB 
copies of WILLIE WHITETAIL 
copies of MAC MALLA 
aie copies of WOODY WOODCOCK 
Sieink +... Copies of AL ALLIGATOR 
Clothbound $1. each. Paperbacked SOc each. 
(Postage prepaid on all books) 
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rapids, even by expert boatmen. 
The most dependable craft, particu- 
larly in mid-summer when flash 
floods follow sudden downpours, are 
the 7-and 10-man U.S. Navy rubber 
landing rafts, equipped with oars. 

Long after the dinosaurs, but 
many years before the discovery of 
this hidden paradise by Europeans, 
prehistoric Indian tribes made their 
homes in the caves of its canyon 
walls. Archeologists estimate that 
the time of their arrival was between 
1500 and 590 B.C. The earliest in- 
habitants were primitive hunters; 
later they learned something of agri- 
culture and the making of pottery. 
Scientists uncovered the story from 
Hell’s Midden, in Castle Park, a 17- 
foot refuse pile whose successive 
layers provides an_ evolutionary 
chart. Some time between 900 and 
1000 A.D. the original Indian tribes 
left the region; motive and destina- 
tion unknown. 

And now to return to the new 
legislation, calling for the establish- 
ment of Dinosaur National Park. 
The act would not only enlarge 
slightly Dinosaur’s present bounda- 
ries, but it would permit the build- 
ing of a “suitable parkway approach” 
from U.S. Highway 40, whose broad 
ribbon of asphalt passes not far 
south of the area. With the new 
boundaries, the park would include 
a total of 236,989 acres. 

The proposed bills would also 
make provision for those claiming 
grazing privileges in the park. As 
a monument, Dinosaur permits graz- 
ing; but as a national park it would 
gradually terminate grazing rights 
within a period of twenty-five years. 

Mission 66, the Park Service's 
own 10-year overall plan for the 
development of federal recreational, 
scenic and historical areas, already 
calls for an expenditure of $4,179,- 
000 in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment—$2,433,000 for roads and 
trails, and $1,746,000 for buildings 
and utilities. The quarry area will 
be improved as an outstanding sci- 
entific exhibit; the scenic canyon 
country is to be developed in the 
manner of a national park. Staff 
sufficient to meet protective, inter- 
pretive and maintenance needs will 
eventually be assigned. 

Critics of the new park-status bills 
have accused its sponsors of attempt- 
ing to rush matters. “Why not wait 
until the Bureau of Reclamation 
can make a new study of all the 
possible courses of alternative action 
to construction of the Echo Park 
dam?” these critics ask. 

“The introduction of a bill to 
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convert Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment into a national park suggests 
a disturbing breach of faith on the 
part of conservationists,” claims 
Senator Arthur V. Watkins, of Utah. 
“If no comparable alternative is 
found, and the use of this long- 
protected water development site is 
denied permanently, as appears to 
be the objective of this proposal, 
then the people in the four upper 
basin states may be required to pay 
millions in additional costs and lose 
tremendous amounts of water 
through evaporation at less accept- 
able sites, to achieve complete utili- 
zation of our allocated water in the 
river.” 

Conservationists counter they have 
advocated for many years that Dino- 
saur, with its unique scientific, scenic 
and recreational assets, deserves full 
national park status on its merits. 
They do not see where “alternate 
sites” for a now defunct dam enters 
into this equation, or why there 
Should be any further delay in in- 
suring the security of the most im- 
pressive part of Dinosaur forever 
from the danger of being flooded 
out. 

Only last March the highly-respec- 
ted Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings and 
Monuments, consisting of prominent 
citizens appointed by the Secretary 
of the Interior to advise him on the 
suitability of areas or places proposed 
for inclusion in the National Park 
System, gave its endorsement to park- 
status for Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. The influential Salt Lake 
Tribune also editorialized “the time 
is ripe for developing Dinosaur 
Park.” 

For the moment, the bills intro- 
duced by Congressmen Aspinall and 
Saylor are reposing quietly in a 
pigeonhole of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. While 
they may get a committee hearing 
before the 84th Congress adjourns, 
the chances of either of them passing 
the House, or of a companion bill 
clearing the Senate, admittedly are 
pretty slim. 

Meanwhile those of us who believe 
that the protection and preservation 
of such wilderness areas is an obliga- 
tion to future generations of Ameri- 
cans, and that massive dams for any 
purpose should not be allowed to 
dispoil national parks and monu- 
ments, might well contact their own 
Congressmen and make their views 
known in no uncertain terms. Etern- 
al vigilance is the price, not only of 
safety, but of our rich and irreplace- 
able heritage of natural resources. 
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Kaylor of Maryland 


(From page 5) 


sources, George Henderson ruled in 
upholding the law. 

This was all very exciting and 
when Joe moved on to The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association we decided 
to go right along with him. Work- 
ing for a national forestry associ- 
ation, however, proved to be some- 
what different from racing around 
covering stories in a state. 

Joe Kaylor is basically a man of 
action. He thinks best when he is 
on the go. We recall the story that 
was told of him in his CCC days. 
Two congenital loafers who had 
been instructed to build a lean-to 
threw up a very flimsy structure and 
sat down to relax. Joe came along 
and inquired “You finished?” 

“Oh yes” replied the two boys and 
pointed to their edifice. “I don’t 
think you are,” Joe replied grimly. 
“What do you mean?” they asked. 
“I'll show you” said Joe. Drawing 
back about 20 feet, Joe charged at 
the lean-to like a fullback and hit it 
with both feet. Whereupon it col- 
lapsed. “See?” he said, “Build it 
right.” 

We were not too surprised when 
Joe decided to return to Maryland 
where he plunged into the task of 
building up a statewide system of 
parks now well on the way to com- 
pletion. With Buckingham running 
the forestry end of the state program 
and Kaylor concentrating on parks, 
the Maryland program has grown 
rapidly. Just how rapidly will be 
seen by AFA visitors to the state this 
October 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

A former president of the Associ- 
ation of State Foresters, Joe has long 
been a tower of strength in this 
organization; and he and Perry 
Merrill, State Forester of Vermont, 
have had a hand in practically every 
major forestry activity in the nation 
for a number of years. The Potomac 
River and getting it cleaned up is 
another project high on Joe’s action 
priority list; although he has said 
that “the search for the key to water- 
shed management may never end 
what with an exploding population 
new problems continually arise.” 
Meanwhile, Joe, the true pragmatist, 
thinks we must do the best we can 
by applying new techniques as they 
develop. His work on the Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin may well prove to be one of 


his outstanding contributions to con- | 
servation. 

Many foresters have participated | 
to some extent in water and wildlife 
programs. But Joe Kaylor is one of 
the few foresters in the country who 
has become an authority on parks 
and recreation. Here again he takes 
a practical approach which has en- 
abled him to sell his ideas both to 
his own Legislature, the citizens of 
Maryland, and leaders in other 
states. While he plays angles hard in 
achieving his objectives, at the same 
time he is one of the most selfless 
men in his profession. “Let the other 
fellow take the credit but get the 
job done” is his motto. 

What with unrelenting demands 
on his time both at the national and 
state levels, Joe Kaylor is one of 
the hardest working professionals in 
the country. In addition to his 
active membership on the State Soil 
Conservation Committee, the Mary- 
land State Land Committee, South- 


eastern State Park Directors, Na- 
tional Conference of State Parks, 


The American Forestry Association, 
and the Association of State For- 
esters, Joe has found the time, some- 
how, to lecture at the University of 
Pennsylvania and the American 
Philosophical Society. 

Whether he will be remembered 
chiefly as the author of the Maryland 
Forest Conservancy Districts Act, for 
his work in parks, or for his work 
in water management is difficult to 
say. One thing is certain and that 
is that he will be remembered. When 
a man of Joe’s vitality and drive 
piles into a problem, something has 
to give. 
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GMC and 
INTERNATIONAL 


From Government Storage 
Unused and Guaranteed! 
Factory-New Condition! 
Delivered on Approval! 
Reconditioned Trucks Also Available! 


Tandem axle trucks. with front 
wheel drive, 10 forward speeds, 
overdrive, brand-new mud and 
snow tires. Carry maximum 
loads, give extra power you need 
in “rough going” .. . at LESS, 
often half the COST of conven- 
tional new trucks. 


For Specifications, Prices, Deilvery: 
Phone Collect 


MILTON Y. TOOMBS, Jr. 
Sales Manager 


CONSTRUCTION AND AUTOMOTIVE Company 
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Sturdy, precision-made weatherproof compass 
for running rough surveys, locating boundar- 
ies, etc. Easy-to-read dial graduated to single 
degrees and numbered for both azimuth and 
quadrant readings. Dial rotates by turning 
slotted gear in outer case to set off magnetic 
declination. 


LEUPOLD SPORTSMAN COM- 
PASS. All the advantages of 
a Cruiser Compass in a smaller, 
lighter(4 0z.)case for sportsmen 
and prospectors. 134” needle. 314” needle. Ball 
$9.95 mounting. Model A 

At Your Dealer or send Check 
or Money Order (No C.O.D.’s) 


4445 N.E. GLISAN ST. 


LEUPOLD FORESTER COMPASS. Sur- 
veyor’s staff compass furnished in saddle 
leather case. Beveled straight edge is 
graduated to Y4” for plane table work. 


Model B with vertical angle scales and 


sights and 5-min. vernier...... $50.00 
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The Forester’s 


WORKHORSE | 
HALE 2 Portable | 


Centrifugal Fire Unit 


Portable Hale Type FZZ Centrifugal 
Pumping Unit will supply from draft 
two capable fire fighting streams thru 
114” lines and its performance sub- 
stantially exceeds the NBFU and NFPA 
Capacity and pressure requirements for 
portable pumping units. 


This compact, sturdy, quick-starting 
unit is a “Forester’s Workhorse” for 
fighting forest, brush and field fires. 
One state forestry department has over 
fifty of them in service. 





Write for literature on the FZZ 
and other Fire Pumping Units (in- 
cluding Booster Rotaries) suitable for 
Forest Fire Service. 


Let us know if you want a Demon- 
stration. 


HAL 


FIRE PUMP CO. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 

















You Can Lift 1 to 15 Tons | 
Easily, | 


Safely, | 
Economically 







1-Ton Capacity 
Net Wt. 22 Ibs. 


..With BEEBE Hand Winches 


Beebe Bros. hand winches are available in 
capacities of 500 Ibs. to 30,000 Ibs., and 
14 drum sizes. Illustration above shows 2- 
speed, 1-ton model with a net weight of 
only 22 pounds. Ideal for Foresters and 
Tree Surgeons. Write today for FREE 8- 
page, illustrated catalog, with complete 


specifications on all models. 


Write for FREE catalog. 
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1 BEEBE BROS. ! 
| 2721 - 6th Ave. S., Seattle 4, Wash. 
! 
' Name : 
! 
; Address , 
1 City State 








| matter of concern 
| potential of the state may not in- 
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Maine’s Lumber and Pulpwood Potential 
(From page 39) 


| anticipation of a reduction of Cana- 


Gian imports (where wood costs are 
also rising) and in an effort to im- 
prove the regional competitive 
position.” 

In that quotation lies a question 
of interest to the state of Maine and 
to the Maine wood-using industries: 
What changes can be made in the 
wood supply in order to assure that 
the present level of pulp production 


| can be maintained or even increased 
| in the future? 


As one of the largest producers of 


| white pine in the nation, lumber, 
| too, is a matter of great importance 
_to the state of Maine. Again the 
| same 


question applies: What 
changes can be made in order to 


| ° . » . ~ 
| maintain that level of production? 


With the consumption of wood 
and wood products rising generally, 
it is a cause for concern that Maine’s 
portion of the nation’s annual har- 
vest should decrease. It is also a 
that the timber 


crease to meet the demand of 1975 
in spite of the development of com- 
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petition from substitute materials. 

Both time and money are needed 
for such research studies, and they 
must be initiated as a matter of co- 
operation between the wood-using 
industries and the universities and 
experiment stations of the nation in 
much the same manner that Weyer- 
haeuser and Stanford University 
produced the report on lumber pro- 
cuction and consumption in 1975. 
Both industry and the experiment 
station are thinking of the future 
and of ways to make sure that Maine 
will be able to supply her share of 
the increased lumber and _ forest 
products demand that will come 
about as a result of the growth of 
this nation during the next 20 years. 

With the cooperation of these 
public and private agencies, Maine 
can continue to hold a dominant 
position, in the production of pulp- 
wood, lumber, and forest products. 
And, at the end of that period, 
according to the Stanford report, the 
swing may very likely be toward the 
East because the easily accessible 
timber stands of the West could be 
depleted by 1975. 





Tree Farming Sparks Maine’s $500,000,000 Business 


(From page 36) 


5. DON’T spend your time 
planting trees in shallow soils 
or in wet locations. Although 
trees will live in such poor 
sites, they are not growing at 
their best. It is especially 
important to plant Norway 
pine on well-drained soil. 

6. DO scalp the sod at each 
planting hole if the grass is 
vigorous and the sod dense. 
Furrows may be planted on 
the contour under conditions 
of heavy sod but keep the 
furrows shallow. 

7. DON’T plant trees where 
there is already hardwood re- 
production unless you are 
prepared to carry out the 
necessary weeding by hand or 
by chemicals. 

8. DO eradicate currants and 
gooseberries (Ribes) within 
900 feet of planted white 
pines to control blister rust 
disease. 

9. DON’T fail to take precau- 
tions against forest fires in 
your plantation. 


10. DO make weedings, thinnings, 
and prunings in your planta- 
tion so that your trees will 
make the best growth and 
prove a worthwhile invest- 
ment for you. 

Fire is probably the most destruc- 
tive enemy of a tree plantation, and 
the Maine Forestry Department 
stresses fire prevention and control 
measures as an important part of 
reforestation work. 

The Maine Forest Service and the 
Extension Service Forestry Depart- 
ment are both state organizations 
partly supported by federal funds, 
and they serve in a manner com- 
plementary to each other. 

Looking into the future these or- 
ganizations can see an increasing 
prosperity for Maine woodland 
owners, as more and more of them 
turn to Tree Farms and better man- 
agement practices. The planting of 
young trees in areas where natural 
seeding does not establish a growth 
will also help to assure woodland 
owners of a good share of Maine’s 
$500,000,000 business for a long time 
to come. 
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Plywood on Mt. Washington | 
(From page 27) 
Is Washington has the reputation of the many materials required in such | 
ed being the most freakish of any spot a structure, not to mention those | 
; r..: . ° ° | 
ey in the United States. Its sudden responsible for the delicate elec- 
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strip, 34” x 914”, was spiked to every 
edge of each plywood unit, protrud- 
ing about 114”, which permitted 
bolting the units together after erec- 
tion. 

The steel framework was reduced 
to a minimum, consisting of seven 
“IT” columns, running down the cen- 
ter of the building, with a top “I” 
beam serving as a ridge for the roof. 


| All of the other loading was carried 


by the plywood units. There were 
also steel angles everywhere, to firm- 
ly anchor together every horizontal 


| and vertical corner where the ply- 


wood units met. The roof units 
were set into the flanges of the “I,” 
serving as a ridge pole, and firmly 
bolted there. 

One menacing hazard in the roof 
design was the certainty that large 
blocks of ice, loosened from the 
tower, would drop on the roof, and 
that these blocks might weigh up to 


| 200 pounds. Consequently a double 
| roof was designed, to be thoroughly 


spiked together. The lower layer 
consisted of the regular plywood 
units, 814” thick. This was supple- 
mented by an upper layer of units 
2” thick, which had plywood faces 


| and a continuous core of end grain 


balsawood, to serve as a cushion and 
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to spread the impact of the falling 
blocks over a considerable area. he 
overhang of the reof had to be 
enough for the angle bolted to the 
wall, but no more, so as to give no 
purchase to a “lifting” wind that 
might dislodge the roof. 

The detailed drawings of these 
200 units made a husky folio, indi- 
cating every prebored hole that 
must accurately meet its neighbor 
hole in the final erection. However, 
the job was so well done that less 
than 2% of the holes had to be re- 
bored as the units were fitted to- 
gether on the site. 

All of these plywood units were 
prefabricated in the Keller factory 
at Manchester, some 100 miles from 
the mountain. The master schedule 
for factory, transport and erection 
work was prepared with great care. 
Every unit was clearly marked and 
keyed as to its exact location. 

The maximum size of wall units 
was 4 x 10 feet, and those of the 
floor and roof 4 x 18 feet, but there 
were also many intermediate sizes 
to make the integral whole. The 
fir plywood was made to special or- 
der on the Pacific Coast, under the 
supervision of the engineers of the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
who had participated in the design. 
All plywood was exterior type, thor- 
oughly water and weather proof. In 
general interior plywood was 34” 3- 
ply, and exteriors were 34” 5-ply, 
with some necessary modifications 
according to location and _ service. 
The partition wall between the liv- 
ing quarters and power house was 
metal clad as a safety precaution. 

Concurrent with this prefabrica- 
tion program at the factory was the 
building of the foundation atop the 
mountain. The digging for the 
foundation was all manual labor, 
the hard old fashioned way, since 
no bulldozer could function on the 
rough and steep edges. Some 150 
holes, 114” diameter, and five feet 
deep, were drilled with air hammers 
into the rocky ledges, less than two 
feet apart. One inch steel rods were 
cemented in these holes, extending 
upwards about 18” into the poured 
concrete walls. 

Probably no more costly cement 
was ever mixed, with water at up- 
wards of fifty cents per gallon, using 
sand and crushed rock, that had to 
be “wrastled” up the tortuous moun- 
tain road in small loads, multiplying 
its cost many fold over its current 
value at the foot of the mountain. 
The top of the foundation walls had 
two long rows of lag bolts, bedded 
about 18” apart, to which steel 
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angles were bolted, the angles being 
just {ar enough apart to accommo- 
date the plywood wall units. Tanks 
and generators were so bulky that 
they had to be placed before the 
walls were up. This eastern section 
of the building had no plywood 
floor units, but had concrete shelves 
leading down to the tanks in the 
lowest corner of the building. Every 
wall unit was fastened down, rigidly, 
to the concrete wall by bolts extend- 
ing through the unit and both 
angles. It would be an ambitious 
wind that could lift this plywood 
building loose from the mountain 
ledges! 

The carting of these large ply- 
wood units, weighing from 300 to 
500 pounds each, in trailer vans, 
from the factory to the foot of the 
mountain, some 100 miles was nor- 
mal, but there the difficulties began, 
and became progressively worse un- 
til cargoes were unloaded on the 
mountain top. However, the truck- 
ing contractors were veterans at the 
game, and no loads were lost or 
damaged in transit. 

Mastic was spread in the joints to 
insure tightness, and each joint was 
finally covered with a convex metal 
strip as an added protection against 
wind and weather penetration. A 
central steel beam as well as a pile 
of several prefabricated units did 
duty as a temporary scaffold. 

The north-east end of the build- 
ing, away from the tower, and point- 
ing toward Poland Springs, required 
special treatment. Plywood wall 
panels would interfere with clear 
reception. In its stead studding was 
erected. Outside of these studs were 
sheets of nearly transparent fibre 
glass, made of a_ polyester resin, 
reinforced with woven glass fibre 
fabric and about ,3,” thick. This 
was “transparent” also to micro- 
waves. Back of this studding was a 
receiving “dish,” some ten feet in 
diameter, which received the broad- 
casts. Obviously this eastern third 
of the building, with this thin exte- 
rior wall, called the power house, 
with a stepped down concrete floor, 
was only partially heated. It con- 
tained the two 175 kw Diesel oper- 
ated electric generators for power 
and lighting, one being adequate 
for normal service, and the other 
a stand-by for emergencies. Also in 
this room was the 50 kw generator 
for de-icing the tower, with sufficient 
capacity to melt the steel if applied 
when the tower was free of ice. The 
water and oil storage tanks were in 
the lowest level of this room. 

The living quarters, in the central 


section, with two double bunk bed- 
rooms, were for a crew of three, two 
being on constant duty with a rotat- 
ing week off for the third member. 
Theoretically it was his week to get 
off down the mountain, but during 
the winter months, when the moun- 
tain was impassable, except for occa- 
sional “snow-cats,” which ignored 
the road and came up over the 
drifts, he was likely to be marooned. 

The interior of the transmitter 
station had a flexible tile floor over 
the plywood, which was also true of 
the living quarters. There were only 


five small windows and a single ves- | 


tibuled door. The thorough insula- 
tion with so few open exposures, 
made it practicable to maintain a 
comfortable temperature inside, in 
spite of the bitter cold and violent 
winds. 


The entire erection job was car- 
ried out during July and August 
1954 and the station went into active 
service that fall. It has now been in 
full operation for more than a year. 
The soundness of the design, the 
competency of the factory and erec- 
tion crew, and the foresight and 
skill of the expert electronic engi- 
neers have been abundantly demon- 
strated. Plywood has fully qualified 
itself for this exacting project. 
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93 Something to Consider! 


FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


There are many members and friends of the Association who find it imprac- 
tical to contribute to its educational activities during their lifetime. Gifts in 
the form of a bequest are welcomed. Officers of the Association will gladly 
consult at any time with those who wish to know more about designating gifts 
for educational work in forest conservation. 


Following is a paragraph suitable for incorporation in wills: 
“I hereby give, devise and bequeath . 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non-profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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20 MILLION 


TREES A YEAR ! 


Evergreen Seedlings — Transplants. 
Rhododendrons 


Cs Free Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide 


eke) 4 eS Box 27-C Lucicuceeace 





American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Seoteh Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce 
‘te. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. Write for FREE Illustrated Folder. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 


Fruit and Shade Trees — Shrubs and 











GROW TREES 
FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety 

Seedlings and Transplants, 

Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Box 305, Homer City, Pa. 
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TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC, 


364 East Broadway, Eugene, Oregon 


Protection—Reforestation—Inventory 
Utilization—Research 


Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone 5-5371 








AFA MEMBERSHIP 


Any person or company may become a 
member of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are five classes 
of Membership: 


Subscribing, per year _. inti 
Subscribing, 2 years —— 
Contributing, per year...» —:10 
eee, 1 ee. 
Life (for individuals) no further dues. 150 
Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 





All members receive monthly copies of 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 











Soil Bank—Super-Highways—And Better Times Ahead 


(From page 13) 


| for farmers, it is probably the most 


important piece of legislation that 
has become law in many years. It is 
designed to reduce the agricultural 
surpluses on which over $1,000,000 a 
day is being paid for storage; restore 
farm income to a more nearly nor- 
mal flow; remove the need for the 
enormous farm subsidies being paid; 


| reforest at least 50,000,000 acres of 


land, and bring about a more satis- 
factory financial level between the 
various sections of our highly indus- 
trialized economy. Because of the 
delay in the enactment of the act its 
beneficial effects may not be felt un- 
til next year, but by the spring of 
1957, the program should be rolling 
at full speed with results highly 
favorable to the American land- 
owner. 

Much has been written about the 
immediate application of Agricul- 


| tural Act provisions to the needs of 


| the farmers this spring. 


Organiza- 
tion of the local Agricultural Sta- 


| bilization and Conservation Commit- 


tees is not yet complete, however, and 
accordingly, no contracts have been 
made. It is definitely stated that pay- 


| ments will not be made to farmers 


whose crops may have been so badly 


| damaged by weather conditions or 
| insects that their owners have already 
plowed them under, before making 


a soil bank agreement. Only by sign- 
ing such an agreement with the local 
agricultural committee before plant- 
ing trees or plowing up the fields 


| preparatory to retiring them from 


production can a farmer be certain 


| of receiving any federal payments. 


(This ruling may be changed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson and 
“hardship” payments made.) And 
before making any agreements he 
should write to his Congressman, 
request a copy of the somewhat com- 
plicated “Agricultural Act of 1956,” 
thoroughly understand its contents, 


and then decide on the course he 


may wish to follow. The agreements 
may be spread over a three to fifteen 
year period. Naturally, a “snap” de- 
cision should be avoided as it might 
bring undesirable consequences. 

In addition to its conservation 
and reforestation provisions _ this 
new farm bill maintains the present 
formula for determining parity 
prices on wheat, corn and peanuts 
for one year; it increases the corn al- 
lotment to 51 million acres; directs 
Secretary Benson to sell, without up- 
setting the domestic or foreign mar- 
kets, enough of the government 
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owned supply of cotton to re-estab- 
lish and maintain our share of the 
world market; supports feed grains 
at 76 per cent of parity; keeps the 
rice allotments at no less than 85 
per cent of the 1955 figure, subject 
to possible changes in 1957-58; and 
increases by $500,000,000 in addi- 
tion to ordinary funds, the amount 
of farm surplus products the Presi- 
dent can distribute without harm- 
ing either the national or interna- 
tional markets. It represents a very 
great effort on the part of Congress, 
and the President, to increase farm 
income while decreasing unusable 
surpluses. 

Now that the new farm bill has 
become law this would seem to be 
a good time to consider the effect the 
proposed $38 billion highway bill 
will also have on landowners, once it 
becomes law and a forty thousand 
mile web of super highways is made 
available for general use. This tre- 
mendous network will join every ma- 
jor city with from four to ten lane 
roads. At the same time most of the 
small cities will be within striking 
distance of at least one of these main 
highways and the small towns, in 
turn, will be much easier to reach. 
This means that land values should 
increase, if the land has been made 
more accessible by the new highways. 
So once again the landowner may 
have to make a decision. New manu- 
facturing plants may be placed near 
him. In any case, he will be enabled 
to drive perhaps fifty miles each way 
it he wishes to work in town. In 
most cases because of the 3,000,000 
yearly increase in population build- 
ing sites are scarcer and land values 
should rise. He should not take the 
first offer that is made for his proper- 
ty but should try to find out why an 
offer is being made. The new 13 
year highway building program will 
require many thousands of miles of 
new rights-of-way, and this could 
easily mean that land now low in 
value would bring a top price later. 
The face of America is being changed 
by the new highways and by re-loca- 
tion of plants in small towns or in 
rural areas. This makes it possible 
for the small farmer to supplement 
his farm income, if it seems desir- 
able, by changing his vocation and 
working for a commercial or other 
type of organization. Such addition- 
al income, plus the possible soil 
bank payments, make the attractions 
of country living greater than ever 
before. 
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Eyes On Oregon 
(From page 7) 


argued. McKay conceded the law he 
urged as a means of giving full citi- 
zenship to the Klamaths needed to 
be amended, but * ‘it is a step in the 
right direction.” 

‘Conservationists differ sharply on 
the much-debated McKay record. 
One who intends to support him, 
nevertheless, remarked: “McKay 
pulled some bloopers and the Demo- 
cratic twins will raise a lot of hoopla 
about it. Resource issues are com- 
plex and the public votes more on 
its emotions. Morse and Neuberger 
have talked themselves to a place as 
white knights carrying the conserva- 
tionist banner. And the worst of it 
is that McKay and his advisers go 
right on under-estimating conserva- 
tion interest in Oregon. The G.O.P. 
lacks a positive, aggressive conserva- 
tion platform. This lack of policy 
on natural resources is hurting 
McKay.” 

But another expresses no doubts. 


Joseph Smith, Portland laundry 
operator and a_ national Izaak 
Walton director, states: “As a legis- 


lator and later as governor of 
Oregon, Doug McKay displayed real 
leadership in the conservation field. 

Oil and gas leasing on wildlife 
refuges rouses heated arguments in 
Oregon as elsewhere. Many call it 
another giveaway, but there appear 
to be two sides to this issue also. The 
refuges had been open to leasing for 
33 years prior to McKay’s tenure as 
Interior Secretary. He suspended 
leasing for a two-year study, then re- 
opened the refuges. Leasing now re- 
quires approval of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, which in his words 
affords greater protection “if vigor- 
ously administered.” His foes assert 
the new rules are at best “a danger- 
ous foot in the door for oil compan- 
ies not the least interested in wild- 
life.’ The department established 
nine new wildlife refuges and added 
many thousands of acres, while ¢ drop- 
ping other acreage. McKay is 
credited with being the first secre- 
tary to close certain refuges to oil 
and gas exploration, and he success- 
fully fought transfer of land in the 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge 
in Oklahoma to the Army. 

On his record for the national 
parks system, ex-Secretary McKay 
will take the offensive. Mission 66, a 
10-year plan worked out during his 
service, is aimed at reversing a 15- 
year trend of neglect traceable to 
the war years. The program was de- 
signed to equip the parks to accom- 


modate the 80 million visitors ex- 
pected annually by 1966. Contrary 
to give-away charges, the parks sys- 
tem has added more than 400,000 
acres, and has submitted a budget 
this year that would more than 
double the appropriation of three 
years ago. The department turned 
down numerous proposals to in- 
trude on natural beauties of park 
areas. 

Both BLM and the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs have stepped up timber 
harvesting schedules in Oregon, a 
benefit to the timber-based economy. 
BLM’s right-of-way regulations and 
primary manufacture restrictions for 
timber cutting on the Oregon and 
California grant lands have con- 
tinued under attack. As Secretary, 
McKay has stated he is proudest of 
the fact that for the first time every 
Indian child under Interior’s juris- 
diction was in school. 

Senator Wayne Morse’s record for 
conservation appears to lack depth. 
One of his staunch supporters in the 
Izaak Walton League describes him 
as “a Johnny-come-lately.” McKay 
scoffs that he has been a conserva- 
tionist ten years longer than Morse 
has been in politics. But Morse has 
broadened his interests rapidly in 
this field, particularly since Neu- 
berger joined him in the Senate 114 
years ago. He has been taking posi- 
tive stands which generally oppose 


large private interests and favor 
federal agencies in development 
work. In the present session of Con- 


gress he has worked hard on resource 
matters. One of his most biting 
critics with fractional approval 
labeled him “a sixth-year senator.” 

On badly needed roads in national 
forests, Morse has introduced a bill 
to boost funds by one-third to $32 
million in 1958, then up to $40 mil- 
lion in 1959 and to $50 million for 
the following ten years, most of it 
for timber access roads. He told the 
Senate the forests were getting 45 
million visitors a year, about the 
same as the parks, but road funds 
were only half as much per acre. He 
urged funds to speed planting on 
4,000,000 deficient acres of the na- 
tional forests. Of interest to smaller 
lumber operators was his plea for 
development of a small-sales staff. 
For career foresters he asked higher 
pay scales and more housing at re- 
mote stations. 

Doug McKay traces conservation- 
ist interests back several decades. 
While as Oregon’s chief executive, 
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WHAT DO YOU REALLY 
KNOW ABOUT TREES? 


Trees, like people, are known best by their characteristics 
and important contributions to society, and Authors Col- 
lingwood and Brush in this new and enlarged edition have 
thrown a revealing light on 161 outstanding American trees. 


Actual photographs of each tree—winter and summer— 
its leaf, bark, flower and fruit are presented, along with a 


map showing where it grows. In all, there are more than 850 
illustrations. 


The text, briefly and simply written for tree lover and 
scientist alike, describes the botanical features of each tree, 
its range and habits, its uses and economic importance, the 
meaning of its scientific name—all of the many details that 
distinguish it from its fellows of forest, lawn and roadside. 


In this popular book, now in its 15th printing, the reader 
will find many friends—old and new alike. 















This new edition of KNOWING 
YOUR TREES is just the book 
you have been waiting for. De- 
signed for reading convenience, 
it is beautifully printed, with 
green cloth cover, end paper 
map of Hardiness Zones of 
the United States and 
Canada, and colorful 
dust jacket. Size 12 x 
83/,. 328 pages. $6.00 
per copy, postpaid. 
AFA Members are 


To: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919-17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please send me __... copies of KNOWING YOUR TREES for which 
I enclose 


Name 


Street 
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he set up the first governor’s com- 
mittee on natural resources. He was 
a leader in the Columbia Basin In. 
ter-Agency Committee; and for 14 
years was chairman of the 50-inan 
Willamette Valley Basin Commis. 
sion, which launched a multi-dam 
flood control plan. As governor he 
named the first Columbia Gorge 
Committee to help preserve scenic 
beauties. 

However, Lyle F. Watts, of Port- 
land, former Chief of the Forest 
Service under Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman, has come out flatly in 
favor of Senator Morse. “I like Sen- 
ator Morse’s record on conservation 
and dislike much of the record of 
his opponent,” Mr. Watts said. Mr, 
Watts added that Morse opposed the 
“so-called Cordon-Ellsworth — land 
exchange bill” while Interior sup- 
ported it. Morse opposed opening 
the wildlife refuges to drilling for 
oil and gas while McKay issued the 
regulation “which seemed to favor 
drilling for oil and gas on_ these 
refuges.”” Watts also scored McKay 
for replacing Al Day, former career 
chief of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, “with a public relations expert” 
and for selecting Wesley D’Ewart as 
assistant secretary—the “author of 
the notorious D’Ewart grazing bill.” 

Another conservation slant on the 
senatorial race came from W. J. 
Smith, who was for seven years presi- 
dent of the Oregon Wildlife Federa- 
tion. Mr. Smith said, “Doug McKay 
always did the right thing by con- 
servation during his many years in 
office in Oregon. It may appear that 
he made mistakes as Secretary of the 
Interior, but we here in Oregon 
don’t know all of the circumstances 
behind those decisions. I'll take my 
chances with McKay.” 

The partnership power program 
is the key to Mc Kay’s ideas on 
regional development. And _ he 
points out that partnership had the 
active support of three former Demo- 
cratic presidents, Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin Roosevelt and Harry 
Truman. Partnership does not mean 
federal abandonment of resources 
development, he has told Oregon 
voters. ‘““The federal government will 
continue economically sound proj- 
ects where they are beyond the ca- 
pacity of local initiative, public or 
private,” he has stated. 

Without taking sides, Rollin 
Bowles, president of the Oregon divi- 
sion, Izaak Walton League, summed 
up the senatorial battle: ‘““The major 
issue before the Oregon voters 1s 
going to be conservation of our 
natural resources.” 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


RECORD-BREAKING FORESTRY APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 are largely the result 





of Senate action in raising individual items above both the budget request and 
the House=-passed figures. Conferees of the two houses upheld most of the Senate 
increases. For the U. S. Forest Service the net increase is somewhat greater 
than that indicated by a comparison of the totals of 1956 and 1957. One item 

in particular, the $10,500,000 for fighting forest fires in 1956 includes a 
supplemental appropriation made necessary by unusually heavy fire costs. 

The addition of this and other supplemental appropriations to the 1956 figures, 
and supplemental budget requests for 1957 cause the current tabulation to differ 
considerably from that published at the time of the budget release. For example, 
forest research funds have been increased in the budget by $450,000 because of 
the soil bank program. Also reflected in the Forest Service items is support for 
increased timber management of national forests which the Forest Service expects 
to result in a timber harvest of 7.75 billion board feet in 1957 and an eventual 
harvest of 9 billion annually. Significant increases were made in funds for 
forest management on private lands under the Forest Management Act which is 
carried out in cooperation with the states,and in the federal-state cooperative 
nursery program. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, while falling below the budget request in the final appro- 





priations, has received $4,000,000 more than in 1956. These increases include 
$1 million for forestry, and $200,000 for opening up the 0 & C lands to timber 
sales and management. Likewise, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has received an 
increase for management of Indian forest lands. 


THE SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST, WILDERNESS CANCE AREA, long planned by the Forest Service 





has been increased in size through the addition of 15,000 acres to the 49,650 
acres previously planned for inclusion in "roadless" category. In addition the 
authorization of expenditures for acquisiton of lands has been raised from 
$500,000 to $2,500,000. Much of the value of the areas to be acquired is in 
high-priced resorts and resort locations. While the acquisition of large areas of 
land for national forest purposes is contrary to the current administration policy, 
an exception was made for the Superior area because of the long-standing program 
to set aside a "water wilderness" in cooperation with the Canadian government-- 
the Quetico-Superior program on the Minnesota-Ontario border. The bill, S. 2967, 
introduced by Senator Thye of Minnesota has been passed by both houses and now 
awaits the President's signature. 


A SECOND LOOK IS BEING TAKEN AT THE DISPOSAL OF THE KLAMATH INDIAN RESOURCES under 








Public Law 399 of the 83rd Congress. While the necessary appraisals are going 
ahead to determine values prior to relinquishment of federal control over the 
Klamaths and their properties, genuine fears are expressed that. an established 
program of forest management may be seriously disrupted unless measures are 
taken to safeguard continuing management. It appears likely that Congressional 
action will be taken either late this session,or early in the next session, 
to assure continuance of a forestry program. It is too early, however, to pre- 
dict how this will be done. A similar situation in regard to the Menominee 
Indian Reservation in Wisconsin has stimulated action on H. R. 9280, introduced 
by Representative Reuss of Wisconsin. Passed by the House, the bill calls for 
development of plans for the protecttion of the Menominee forests on a sustained- 
yield basis. 

(Turn to next page) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—(Continued) 


FORESTRY APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1957 











U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 1956 1957 1957 
Appropriations’ Budget Request Appropriations 
Forest Service 
National Forest Production & Use $ 36,145,000 $ 39,823,000 $ 41,585,750 
Resource Development 1,845,000 1,845,000 2,715,000 
Fighting Forest Fires 10,500,000 5,250,000 5,250,000 
White Pine Blister Rust Control 2,765,000 2,734,000 2,734,000 
Forest Pest Control Act 3,537,500 2,386,000 2,386,000 
Forest and Range Research 4,529,816 4,629,816 5,182,816 
Forest Protection Research 1,388,222 1,566,222 1,711,222 
Forest Products Research 1,303,301 1,771,301 1,679,801 
Forest Resource Investigations 1,015,961 1,382,661 1,426,161 
Forest Roads & Trails 24,000,000 24,000,000 24,000,000 
Acquisition, Weeks Act 190000 8 — asecea 100,000” 
Acquisition, Special Acts | Te 10,000° 
Cooperative Range Improvements 700,000 700,000 700,000 
State and Private Forestry Cooperation 10,025,000 10,025,000 
Forest Fire Control 10,000,000 
Forest Tree Planting 500,000 505,000 1,000,000 
Management Assistance 682,429 690,000 1,000,000 
General Assistance ___154,700 — __ 165,000 __ 165,000, 
Total Definite Appropriations 99,238,629 97,473,000 101,670,750 
Indefinite Appropriations from receipts* 32,020,437 41,527,200 41,801,400 
U.S. Forest Service Total $131,259,066 $139 ,000,200 $143 472,150 
Watershed Protection 12,000,000 16,000,000 17,500,000° 
Flood Prevention 10,000,000 10,700,000 12,000,000‘ 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Land Management 
Forestry 2,811,455 4,087,800 3,981,000 
Soil and Moisture Conservation 2,760,750 3,351,400 3,301,400 
Fire Suppression 390,00C 210,000 210,000 
General Administration 1,053,140 1,212,800 1,212,800 
Cadastral Surveys 1,554,005 1,653,900 1,653,900 
Other Mgt. Lands and Resources 6,130,650 8,262,100 8,010,200 
Access Roads (O & C Lands) 4,300,000 4,500,000 4,500,000 
Range Improvements* 525,587 — __ 664,750 __ 664,750 
Total Bureau of Land Management 19,525,587 23,942,750 23,534,050 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (Forestry and Related Items only) 
Forest and Range Management 2,385,830 2,680,000 2,680,000 
Fire Suppression 140,000 140,000 140,000 
Road Construction & Maintenance 7,000,000 11,500,000 11,500,000 
National Park Service (Forestry and Related Items only) 
Forestry and Fire Control 663,695 765,045 765,045 
Roads 4,292,867 4,503,900 4,503,900 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Resource Development only 1,110,000 1,280,000 1,280,000" 
“Includes supplementary appropriations 
>For scattered tracts within national forests 
¢For Cache National Forest, Utah 
“Payments to states in lieu of taxes, forest improvement funds, cooperative programs, etc. financed from national forest receipts and 
sales of Smokey Bear items 
€$785,000 of which is allotted to the Forest Service 
$1,454,700 of which is allotted to the Forest Service 
£25 percent of grazing receipts 
35 percent from appropriated funds; 65 percent from TVA operations; $520,000 of the total is for forest resource development. 
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Reading About Conservation 
(From page 31) 


by the chapter, while the twelfth 
chapte! summarizes the present status 
of policies, the steps by which they 
came into being and the major issues 
which they raise. 

In the conclusion of the final 
chapter, “Summary and Analysis,” it 
is made apparent that the forest and 
range policies now in existence in 
the United States are not single en- 
tities but rather are made up of the 
composite policies of government, 
associations, companies, and indi- 
viduals. Each of these policies in 
turn has its own characteristic com- 
ponents. All have evolved gradually 
in response to ever-changing condi- 
tions. 


Meet Secretary Seaton 
(From page 8) 


independent thinker, but probably 
the most important thing he did 
in this period was to make a trip 
to Europe. There he met General 
Eisenhower. 

Along with Sherman Adams, Sen 
ator Frank Carlson, of Kansas, and 
a few others, Mr. Seaton became 
one of the initial Eisenhower boost- 
ers. After the election, he served 
the President in a number of capac- 
ities—both in and out of the White 
House—and generally working 
under Mr. Adams. 

In Washington he is regarded as 
an astute politican and a good 
“trouble shooter.” For example, he 
had much to do in working with 
representatives of both parties in 
securing a Farm Bill—including the 
Soil Bank—that the President could 
sign in good conscience. 

As Interior Secretary, he now faces 
what will probably prove to be his 
toughest job yet. “Interior is a place 
lor a mean man who keeps on say- 
ing ‘no’ every hour on the hour all 
day long” one prominent AFA mem- 
ber once remarked, Mr. Seaton 
definitely is not a mean man; but he 
definitely has a mind of his own, 
his record shows. 

Apparently, he is off to a flying 
start on his new Interior job. But 
when he asked conservationist lead- 
ers to line up for a picture at the 
conclusion of his initial audience 
with them it was noted that the 
Secretary, as usual, was in the 
middle. 








Beauty and grandeur of inaccessible places always impresses riders 


There is still time to join the Trail Riders for that trip of adventure in the 


Western wilderness this summer 
country of our national forests . . 


. .. ride the narrow trails in the rugged back 
. fish in lakes and streams . . 


. climb the 


mountains or hike around the lake . . . enjoy the companionship of fellow 


riders . 


. . relax before the evening campfire . . . sleep soundly under a canopy 


of stars. You will be thrilled with the rugged grandeur and beauty of high 
mountain ranges, deep valleys and canyons, flower-covered meadows. A 
memorable experience awaits you on one of these expeditions: 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS, 
MONTANA 
JULY 5 TO JULY 16 
$215 from Missoula, Montana. 
Party limited to 20. 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, 
MINNESOTA 
(Canoe Trip) 
JULY 10 TO JULY 19; JULY 23 TO AUGUST 1 
$200 from Ely, Minnesota. 
Parties limited to 15. 


HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 
JULY 30 TO AUGUST 9 (LOWER TRAIL) 
AUGUST 9 TO AUGUST 19 (SKYLINE TRAIL) 
$220 from Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Parties limited to 20. 


SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 
JULY 31 TO AUG. 10; AUG. 14 TO AUG. 24 
$220 from Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Parties limited to 20. 


EAGLE CAP WILDERNESS, OREGON 
AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 17 
$215 from La Grande, Oregon. 
Party limited to 20. 


GLACIER PEAK-LAKE CHELAN, 
WASHINGTON 
AUGUST 20 TO AUGUST 31 
$215 from Wenatchee, Washington 
Party limited to 20. 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
SEPTEMBER 2 TO SEPTEMBER 12 
$220 from Durango, Colorado. 
Party limited to 20. 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
SEPTEMBER 10 TO SEPTEMBER 21 
$220 from Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Party limited to 20. 





FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER 
WILDERNESS, MONTANA 
JULY 16 TO JULY 27 
$215 from Missoula, Montana 








Registration on the following expeditions is closed, but in the event of an 
emergency cancellation it may be possible for you to take up the reservation. 
So, if you are interested in joining one of these groups let us know about it 
and we will do everything we can to make the trip possible for you: 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 


AUGUST 21 TO AUGUST 31 
$220 from Durango, Colorado. 


WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, 
WYOMING 
JULY 16 TO JULY 27; AUG. 6 TO AUG. 17 
$230 from Pinedale, Wyoming 








Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries, and reservations. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 








Feature Photo of the Month 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enj 

ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources, 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 


‘¢ 


Photo submitted by Frank Parham, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Twin pines, which had grown together 15 feet above the ground, 
on Gulf States Paper Corporation’s forest in Tuscaloosa County, 
Alabama, being viewed by Gulf States’ forest improvement assist- 
ant Roy Riffe and Rick Miles, son of public relations manager 
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NEW HELP FOR EVERY CUTTING JOB 
Direct Drive Chain Saw 


Now Homelite brings you a lightweight direct drive chain saw 
packed with power! Power that lets you do any type of cutting — 
felling, bucking, notching, limbing or undercutting! The new 
Homelite EZ, with 5 full horsepower, bites through 8” Oak in 5 seconds, 
18” Pine in 14 seconds . . . brings down trees up to 3 feet in diameter! 


And, because the Homelite EZ weighs only 19 pounds, it goes 
x full 5 horsepower anywhere quickly and easily . . i 


. lets you cut with less 





| 9 cd effort, less fatigue than any other chain saw! 
1 on y 1 pou n s Try this Floating Power of the new Homelite EZ .. 
all-position, all-angle carburetor lets you cut up, down, left 


x new low cost right — even upside down — with no adjustments, no loss of 


power. Ask your Homelite dealer for a free demonstration; 
find out, too, about the convenient time payment plan. 


. see how the 


4207 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Carryable PUMPS e GENERATORS e BLOWERS e CHAIN SAWS 


In Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. — Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Ottawa, Edmonton, Moncton 








PACKS THE SOCK 
TO HANDLE ROCK! 


This D9 is assigned to 25 miles of new road construction for 
Collins Pine Co. The outfit is 100% Caterpillar-powered in the 
woods, Says Logging Superintendent J. E. Garrett: “We get top 


performance from our Caterpillar-built units in any kind of 
weather and all conditions. During the winter months, we regu- 
larly log in 5 feet of snow with them.’ 


286 HP CAT* D9 Tractor with No. 9A Bulldozer picked 
by Collins Pine Co. to pioneer in rough going 


You're looking at a 73,000-pound D9 (as equipped) 
pioneering a logging road for Collins Pine Co., north- 
east of Chester, Calif. In many spots, the D9 pioneered 
work on 40-45° slopes. With its 286 HP heft, it handled 
material from rocky patches to boulders, maintaining a 
steady 8-hour-a-day, 5-day-a-week pace. 

As big and rugged as the D9 is, it is also easy to 
operate. Here are some reasons why: 


@ Hydraulic boosters provide power steering and braking. 


@ Long 7-roller track frame improves stability, flotation 
and ride. 


@ “In-seat” starting with single lever control insures fast 
starts in any weather. 


@ Adjustable seat, all-round visibility and easy access to 
all controls make the operator’s job simpler. 


All in all, from its completely new 286 HP Caterpillar 
Engine to its tough “water-quenched” track shoes for 
longer wear, the D9 is built to set new production stand- 
ards in the woods. The first track-type tractor with a 
turbocharger, it is available with torque converter or 
direct oil clutch drive, so you can match the drive to 
your job needs. Ask your Caterpillar Dealer to show 
you how it can step up your production! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 











